








Are you now deciding on the hives you will purchase for this sea- 
son’s use? If so, we ask you to consider the Danzenbaker Hive on its 


merits as a ‘‘ Comb Honey Hive.”’ 


It has stood the test. A booklet 


telling about it is yours for the asking. We send with it a copy of our 


1907 catalog. 


We are the Michigan agents for Root’s goods, both wholesale and 
retail. We can save you time and freight expense. 








M.f. Hunt & Son, 
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Redford, Wayne Co., Mich. 

















The Swarming Season 


will soon be here. Are you prepared ? 
Why not order your supplies now, and 
take advantage of 


The Large Discounts 


whica we offer this month on Bee-sup- 
plies? Only remember the 


Low Freight Rates 


trom TOLEDO places our goods in your 
door cheaper than you can get them 
elsewhere. We afford you every advan- 
— in both Poultry and Bee Supplies. 
e sell The A. I. Root Co.’s bee-sup- 
lies, Model Incubators and Brooders, 
airie State Incubators and Brooders, 
Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


illustrates and describes our complete 
line; tells how to raise bees and chick- 
ens successfully. Free upon request. 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. 


523 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 























APICULTEURS 


des pays de langue Francaise. 
Nous vous informons que 


L’Apiculture Nouvelle 


Revue mensuele illustree, 
est tiree de: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


augmentee et completee par des collaborateurs 
Europeens,reconnus comme Apiculteurs eminents. 
L’Abonnement d’un an est envoye franco pour 
tous pays de l’Union Postale, contre l’envoi pac 
mandat paste de 7.50. 
Un nvinero specimen, ainsi que notre catalogue 
francais <ie tous les articles de la 


A. 1. ROOT CO. 


est envoye gratuitement sur simple demande, 
adressee a 


Emile Bondonneau, 


Agent General pour I’Europe et les Colonies 
de A. |. ROOT CO., 


142 Faubourg Saint Denis 142 Paris (10e) 
France. 





L’Edition Francaise de l’A B C de Il’Apiculture 
est egalement parue. 
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C. H. W. WEBER 


Headquarters 
for s 8s s 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor of Root’s Goods Exclusively at Root’s Factory Prices 














IVE ME your orders for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
(; receipt of them. You will save money by ordering from me. My stock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincin- 

nati is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, 
as all freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON EARLY ORDERS 

















| will buy your Honey ani Beeswax 


I pay cash on delivery; or, if you are in need of honey, write for prices and 
state quantity wanted, and I will quote you the lowest price of any quantity 
wanted—in cans, barrel-lots, or car-lots—of extracted or comb honey. I 
guarantee its purity. 9% we ove wa se eta ora wa 


Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the 
tinest Golden Italians, Red-clovers, Carniolans, and 
Caucasians. Can furnish Nuclei beginning of 
June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 








I have in stock seeds of the following honey-plants: White Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, and Alsike. 


C.H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Honey Markets. 


GRADING RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections well filled, combs —-. firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled|by travel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiied, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must_be filled and 
sea 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be “ Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” etc. 














The prices here quoted are wholesale, or what the 
honey brings on arrival. 


CINCINNATI.—There is very little demand for ex- 
tracted honey at this writing, which is only natural, 
owing to the unsettled weather at this time of the 
year. However, we are looking forward with interest 
to a revival of trade as soon as the warm spring days 
are here. We sell amber extracted honey in barrels 
at 644 to 7%, the price depending upom the quantity 
purchased. Fancy table honey, in crates of two 60-lb. 
cans each, at from 8to9. There is little demand for 
combd honey, owing to the lateness of the season. We 
are now paying 32 cts. cash, 35 in trade, delivered here 
for choice yellow bec swax. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Mar. 20. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The comb-honey market has been 
quite active in the last two weeks, and the continual 
cold weather has kept things moving. Quite a lot of 
cheap lots have been sent in from the producers, which 
have had a tendency to bear on the market and weak- 
en the prices somewhat. We quote: Fancy white 
comb honey, 15 to 16; No. 1, 14 to 15; amber, 12 to 14; 
fancy white extracted honey, 7 to 8; light amber, 6 to 7. 
Beeswax, very firm at 32. We are producers of honey, 
and do not handle on commission. 

Wm. A. SELSER, 

Mar. 11. 10 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 





St. Lours.—Since our last the market is in the 
same condition, and there is no quotable change. 
Fancy white comb honey, 17; No. 1, 15 to 16; light am- 
ber, 15; broken and inferior, less. Extracted light- 
amber California honey, 7% to 8; Spanish needle, 8 in 
5-gallon cans. Southern, in barrels, is quotable at 5% 
to 6; same quality in 5-gallon cans, 4% to7. There is 
none of this description on the market, however. 
Beeswax firm at 31, for choice pure. Impurefand in- 
ferior, less. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co., 

Mar. 18. St. Louis, Mo. 


Honey and Wax Wanted and for Sale, 





APR. 1 


DENVER.—Owing to continued warm weather the 
demand for honey has fallen off somewhat. We quote 
strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sections, $3.20; No, 
1 light amber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.80. White extracted, 7% 
to 8%; light amber, 7 to7%. We pay 26 to 29 cents 
per pound for good clean beeswax delivered here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass'N 

Mar. 21. Denver, Col. 


ZANESVILLE.—The demand for honey continues 
light. No. 1 to fancy white comb brings 17 to 18, with 
tendency toward lower prices. Not much Call for ex- 
tracted in quantities. Table honey, 1-lb. jars, $220 
per dozen, wholesale. Beeswax, wholesale selling 
price, 40. E. W. PEIRCE, 

Mar. 22. 136 W. Main St. 


INDIANAPOLIS.— Market on comb honey is very 
quiet, regardless of the shortcrop. Fancy white comb 
brings 16 to 17; No. 1 white, 14; amber, 12 to 13. Best 
grades of extracted honey bring 9 to 9%; amber, 6 to7. 
Good average beeswax sells here at £35 per 100 pounds. 

WALTER S. POUDER, 

Mar. 18. 513 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DETROIT.—Market is not very brisk; prices as fol- 
lows: Fancy white and A No. 1 comb, 15 to 16; No.1 
and No. 2, 13 to 14; dark honey, 11 to 12. Extracted, 
white clover, 8 to 8%. Beeswax, 28 to 30. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 

Mar. 11. Redford, Mich. 


St. PAuu.—Honey supply is limited. Fancy white, 
No. 1, in 1-lb. sections, new, 15 to 16; No. 2 white clo- 
ver, in 1-lb. sections, 13 to 14; extracted white, in 60- 
lb. cans, per case, 9 to 10. W. H. PATTON, Sec, 

Mar. 20 St. Paul, Minn. 


SCHENECTADY.—The demand continues good for 
the time of year, and there is still quite a stock on 
hand. We quote white clover, 14 to 15; No. 2, 12 to 13; 
buckwheat, 11 to 12; extracted, light, 7% to 8; dark, 6 
to 6%. CHAS. MACCULLOCH. 

Mar. 19. Schenectady, N. Y. ‘ 





CuIcaGo.—Best grades of comb honey are salable 
at 16, but others are neglected. Extracted is slow at 
unchanged prices. Beeswax sells at 30 to 32. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Mar. 18. 199 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAVRE, France.—French honey, Brittany, 17; for- 
eign honey. duty paid, 10 to 11; Chilian beeswax, 30. 


MARSEILLES, France.—Beeswax, Morocco, 29; Al- 
geria, 29; Abyssinia, 30; Madagascar, 27; Tonkin, 29; 
Levant, 30; honey, Italian, 20. 





LIVERPOOL, by Messrs. Taylor & Co.,7 Tithebarn 
St. Beeswax, Sierra Leone, 29; Gambia, 30. 


See Classified Ads. on pages 510-512. 
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BEE “SUPPLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG 
N.Y 


CO., Jamestown, 


with you on your wants 


MUTH SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, 


proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog. 


Big Discounts on 


think of it, 


early orders, let us figure 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same prico as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO., 


57 WALNUT ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 


We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 











BEESWAX ADVANCED. 


From this date until further notice we will pay 31 
cents cash, 33 trade, for average wax delivered here 
or at our branch offices. This isa higher price than 
we have ever paid before at this season of the year. 
If any of our readers have any wax to dispose of we 
shall be pleased to hear from them. Be sure to mark 
your shipment with your name so that it may be 
identified on arrival, and mail us shipping receipt 
with gross and net weight of shipment. 


The A. I ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 


THE ROOT QUEEN-REARING OUTFIT. 


In this outfit are embraced the best points of the best 
systems in use. It will give satisfaction to the ama- 
teuras well as the expert. The cell-cups are made of 
wood, wax-coated. No melted wax is used in tHeir 
manipulation, as they are attached to the cell-stick by 
means of a small nail-point. 








The nursery cage combines the features of nursery 
and introducing cages. By their use a queen can be re- 
leased on the candy plan or caged in the hive as desired. 

In connection with the outfit goes a booklet on queen- 
rearing—one which ought to put the veriest amateur on 
the high road to success. Outfit comprises three cell- 
bars with fifty waxed wooden cells, 1 frame cages (20); 
one cell-forming stick; one set grafting-tools, and a book 
on queen-rearing, $4.50. Postage 55c. 


Tools for Queen-ebreeders. 
Root cell-cup, with point for attaching to bar, 50c per 
100; $4.00 per 1000. Postage 10c per 100. 


Same, waxed ready for use, 75¢ per 100; $6.00 per 1000. 
Postage 10c per 100.” ee ars 


Titoff wire nursery-cages, 15c each; $1.35 for 10; $12.50 
Per too. Postage lc each. i 


Frame for holding 20 cages, including cages, 00. 
Postage 22c. * . tips $3 


Cell-stick, each roc; $1.00 per dozen. Postage lc each. 


Transferring-needle, double-ended and nickel-plated, 
I}cents. Postage le each. 


Jelly-spoon, nickel-plated, 15 cents. Postage Ic each. 


We can supply, also, fine-pointed lace-scissors with 
extra large bows, for clumsy fingers, at 35 cents each. 
Postage Ic each. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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The Danzenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker 


Awarded Highest Prize 


A COLD MEDAL 


at the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis, 1904. 


IS THE BEST, 
CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR, 


It has aside grate that strengthens the fire-cup. 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has no 
valves to get out of order or snout to clog WITH SOOT. 

ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—The General Manager of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association says: 

I have given your Twentieth Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. 

N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 

GRANT STANLEY, Nisbet. Pa, July 24, 1905, writes: 
“After giving the Danzenbaker Twentieth Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.”’ 
Prices of Large 3%-inch Danze. Smokers: 
Prepaid—one, $1.15; two, $2.10; three, $3; five, $4.50. 
Unpaid—py express or freight—one, $1; six, $4.20. 


F. DANZENBAKER, Jamestown Exposition, Va. 














TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 
every thing listed in their catalog. we have se- 
lected such articles as we believe will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian boe-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we have 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satisfied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent out 
by The A. I. RootCo. has given ‘‘ Root’s Goods ”’ 
a world-wide reputation. Remember, ‘* The best 
is cheapest.”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 


Deer Park, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Toronto, 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


72 pages, semi-monthly 
$1.00 per year 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in 
the Postal Union add 60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 
sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or 





* Box Co., 24 Castle St. 


J.T. CALVERT, Business Manager 





Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should be 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A liberal 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized agents, at 
the prices shown: 


PARIS,’ FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. JoONgs. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 
Per year, postpaid, 6/. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


ALL OF THE FOLLOWING OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


Our Price with 
Sunday School Times 1 yr. 5 00 GLEANINGS 
Rural New-Yorker 1 00 
a ea - 25 

Holden’s Corn Book is $2 85 
peer. yr. $1 00 
McClure’s Magazine “1 00 

World’s Work 300 $3 75 
Review of Reviews........l yr. . 00 

Success Magazine > aa ae ~ 60 
Woman’sHomeCompanion ‘“ 1 00 3 

Or any class A magazine. 


$1 00 
3 00 
io 24 


American Boy yr. $1 00 

Cassell’s Little Folks...... : 1 50 ~ 

Metropolitan Magazine.... “ ) 3 
Any class A may be substituted. 


ad oi 80 
1 50 


Cosmopolitan or Success.. 
Yachting, or any class B.. 
Field and Stream 

Or any class 4 magazine. 


l yr. 


Recreation or Appleton’s. 

Metropolitan Magazine.. E 

Review of Reviews. ....... “ 300 $ 

Woman's HomeCompanion “ 1 00 4 
Or any class A magazine. 


Scribner’s Magazine...... 1 yr. ” 00 

Suburban Life 1 50 

House and Garden or: 
Any class 8 may be substituted. 


Independent yr. $2 

Recreation or Appleton’s.. 1£ s Oo 

Outing or Reader Magazine ©“ 3 4 7 
Or any class B magazine. 

Ainslee’s Magazine yr. $1 

Metropolitan Magazine.... °* 1 ~ 

Outing Magazine 3 4 
Or any Class B Magazine. 


50 





Our Price with 
Outing Magazine 1 yr. 4 = 
Metropolitan Magazine.. 80 $6 
Harper’s or Leslie’s W’kly a 5 00 40 
Or Scribner’s or Kermaic Studio. 


American Boy lyr. $1 

Pearson’s Magazine ae 

Pictorial Review ee 
Or any class A magazine. 


$3 30 


American Inventor 
Scientific American 
Automobile Magazine 

Or any class A magazine. 


$4 80 


World To-day 

Etude (for music lovers).. 

Recreation or Pearson’s... 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


Century Magazine 

Current Literature 

Cassell’s or Appleton’s.... 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


Putnam’s Magazine 
Country Life in America... 
Good Housekeeping 

Or any class A magazine. 


Children’s Magazine 

Etude (for music lovers).. 

Appleton’s or Pearson’s... 
Or anv class 4 magazine. 


$3 65 


Harper’s Mag. or Weekly. .1 yr. 
Reader or Outing “e 
Lippincott’s Magazine 

Or any class 6 magazine. 


$7 40 


ALL OF THE ABOVE OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Bees For Sale. 


My brother and myself will have about 600 colonies 
of bees under our management the coming season, 
and to buy cans in which to store all of the honey 
that we hope they will gather will cost not far from 
$200. Tio secure money for that purpose I have de- 
cided to sell a few of the bees here at home—perhaps 
25 or 30 colonies. 

The bees are all pure Italians; most of the colonies 
having queens of the Superior Stock. Not a queen 
will be sent out that would not pass as a breeding 
queen—such as dealers sell in the spring for from 
$3.00 to $5.00 each. The hives are 8-frame Langstroth, 
have been used only two years, and are painted with 
two good coats of white paint. The combs are all 
built from full sheets of foundation, and wired at that. 
In fact, the stocks are strictly first-class in every re- 


colony, no more and no less, even if one man should 
take the whole lot. 

I am ready to accept and book orders accompanied 
by the cash, and when I have received orders for 30 
colonies, this advertisement will be discontinued, and 
no more orders accepted. The bees will be shipped 
by express, about fruit-bloom time, and safe arrival 
guaranteed in every respect, 

If you wish to stock your apiary with a strain of 
bees that has no superior, here is a chance to get a 
tested queen, already introduced, in a full colony, 
whereby she can be shipped without injury, early in 
the season, all at moderate price. 

To every purchaser of one or more colonies there 
will be sent, free of —— bay Review for 1907, and 
all of the back numbers for 


HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


., BEE-HIVES 
7 agente 


Why Buy of Us ? 


spect—could not be better—and the price is $6.00 per W. Z. 

















A. G. WOODMAN: Remus, Mich., Feb. 18, 1907. 
The Lewis Hive Bodies are far superior, both in material and workman- 
ship, to any I ever bought. As ever yours, E. D. TOWNSEND. 


A. G. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. Remus, Mich., Feb. 25, 1907. 
Dear Sir: —I use Lewis Sections exclusively, there are none better—the 

only perfect * “v’’-cut section that has come to my — They fold with- 

out moistening. E. D. TOWNSEND. 








Several Carloads on hand. 
Immediate Shipments. 
ADVANCED BEE-VEIL, 50 
Cord arrangement, silk face; postpaid, C. 


{A.G. WOODMAN CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, wv wv MICH. 





Beeswax Wanted 








We are Headquarters for the 


ALBINO BEES, 


the best in the world. If you are looking for the bee 
that will gather the most honey, and is the gentlest 
of all bees in handling, buy the Albino. I also fur- 
nish the Italian, but orders stand fifty to one in favor 
of the Albino. 

Prices: Select tested Albino queens for breeding, 
$5.00; tested Albino queens as they run, $2.50; untested, 
$1.00. Italians, tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00. 


S. VALENTINE, Rocky Ridge, Frederick Co.," Md. 


‘ave Your Queenless Colonies 


Introduce a vigorous tested queen. We 
can furnish them by return mail from our 
fine Strain of Three-band Italians; queens 
reared last fall and winter in four-frame 





nuclei. Choice tested queens by return 
mail, $1.00 each. Untested queens ready 
to mail March 15, 75c; $8.00 per dozen. 
No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 


Loreauville - Iberia Parish - Louisiana 
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Catalogs Received. 


We bave just received a four-page circular from 
A. E. Titoff, Iamosa, California, breeder of Italian 
and Caucasian bees and queens. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Titoff spent several years with us 
here at Medina in our own queen-breeding yards, 
and, being very familiar with both the Italian and 
Caucasian bees before coming to America, he is 
well qualified to judge of the merits of good breed- 
ing stock. We presume there is no one in better 
position to furnish Caucasian breeding queens than 
is Mr. Titoff. We suggest getting his prices. 








POTATO PROFITS DOUBLED. 


The fundamental scientific principles underlying 
the successful growing of large and unusually profit- 
able potato crops are simply and admirably stated 
in the little book ‘‘The Acme of Potato Pront,”’ 
which every one of our readers should have. It 
takes up particularly the subjects of soil, their 
preparation, and the planting of the seed—the 
things which most affect the success of the crop. It 
tells how to cut down the expense of planting: how 
to insure a strong even stand; what are the faults of 
the different methods of planting. and how to avoid 
them. It tells of the one method of planting that 
can secure perfect results, and how this is done 
with the Acme hand potato-planter, at a cost of but 
one dollar. It all makes a story so interesting and 
instructive—a story so clear!y and simply told that 
our readers should not fail tu read it. 

“The Acme of Potato Profit’ is sent free by the 
— Implement Co., of Traverse City, Michigan, 
box 


A FEW QUESTIONS FOR POULTRYMEN. 


If your fowls are ailing, can you determine from 
their actions just what the trouble is? 

If you can, do you know of a remedy that is abso- 
lutely reliable every time? 

Can you tell just what causes that particular ail- 
ment so as to prevent its recurrence? 

Do you know that you are entitled to just so much 
profit from each fowl, whether you own three or 
three thousand? 

Do you fully understand how to house them, feed 
them, treat them, breed them and raise them, to re- 
alize fully the greatest profit? 

How would you like to have, right at your hand, 
the condensed opinions, the consensus of opinion, of 
the most successful poultry-raisers of the country as 
your daily guide in poultry culture? 

How would you like to have this opinion of the 
most successful indexed and condensed, so that you 
would not have to wade through volumes to get at 
the | aaa of the question you may have in your 
mind? 

How would you like to know at once the best form 
of house, the best breed of poultry for a given pur- 
pose and a given locality and climate, the best ap- 
pliance for a specific purpose, the best of interest 
for the poultryman? 

As this is the season for gapes, what do you know 
about the matter? What causes this disease? What 
will you do to cure it absolutely? What will pre- 
vent your fowls from having it again? What will 
cure it without all the trouble and uncertainty of 
fumes, extractors, and all that nonsense? 

This is how: Look up G. E. Conkey’s advertise- 
ment in this issue and note the conditions for ob- 
taining Conkey’s book on poultry diseases free. It 
has been selling for 25 cents, and is worth dollars. 
Send to-day. 
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Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a Tool with which to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The Tool shown here was inventea by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on che market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
rights, from Mr, Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. They aré ready for de- 
livery now. 








Best Hive-Tool 
[Jew Ng ‘90¢ fluO 


BOWY Uj 19dlq-99G ATWIIM A]UQ pul jsopIO 9NL 


(This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 


DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Toolis made of high-grade malleabic ron, much like wrought iron 
8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide an 1 7-32 thick, The smai'er end is 1% inches long, 1g 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like 2 screw-driver, The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 

In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘“‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘*‘ Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’? On Jan. 7, 1907, he 
wrote us s“ ving ne thought ‘* just as much of the tool as ever.’ 

Miss Wiuzon, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without .t...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.” 


The Ideal Hive-Tool Free to a New Subscriber. 


To a new subscriber to the Weekly Bee Journal for one year (at $1.00), we will mail 
an Ideal Hive-Tool free; or we will mail the Hive-Tool alone for 30 cents (stamps or silver, if 
more convenient). Sample copy of the Weekly American Bee Journal sent on request; or a@ 
8 months’ “ trial trip”’ for only 20 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Weekly American Bee Journal Is In its 47th Year 











AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SEASON FOR 


SEND,IN YOUR ORDER 
NOW. 











Ghe A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 


Syracuse wv wf Ff Ff Ff wf New York 
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Gleanings as an Advertising Medium. 


Our Advertising Rates. 
Twenty cents per agate line, flat. 
ioustein lines to inch. 
SPACE RATES (To be used in one issue) 


One-fourth page............811.00 
One-half page « ... 21.00 


The following, from one of our classified advertis- 
ers, is one of a good many we get expressing satis- 
faction with the use of these columns: 

Please discontinue my advertisement in GLEAN- 
INGS. I have all the replies I wish. 

Topeka, Kan., March 23 O. A. KEENE. 


We repeat that, if you have a surplus of bees or 


One page.. . 40.00 


Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Preferred position, inside cover pages, 50 per cent additional. 


other stock to dispose of. it will probably pay you 
to try our classified columns. It is very seldom 
that we get an unfavorable report from the use of 
this paper. 


Outside cover page, double price. 

Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 

Cash discount, if paid in 10 days, 2 per cent. 

Bills payable monthly. 

No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 








GOING TO OWN A “‘ BIKE’’ THIS YEAR ? 


Renewed interest is being taken in cycling all 
over the country, now that high-grade wheels which 
formerly sold for $75 to $100 can at present be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from $15 to $30. Not only 
are the wheels less expensive to-day, but they are 
even better, for many new improvements have been 
added, such as puncture-proof, self-healing tires, 
and the Coaster Brake, which has done more to re- 
vive cycling than any thing else. 

This device enables the rider to coast down hill 
with the pedals motionless. To slacken speed or 
stop instantly, all that is required is to back pedal. 
One-third less pedaling is needed, and the wheel is 
under the rider's control at all times. 

To obtain a wheel for ten days, free trial and ex- 
amination without cost. write the Mead Cycle Com- 
pany, Chicago. Their large. illustrated catalog is 
sent free, and they are always ready to engage live, 
active agents. 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
to make doubly sure we will make good any loss 
to paid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
deliberate swindler advertising in our columns, 
and any such swindler will be publicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogues, but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and honest responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for 
the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
iN BEE CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES:=: 


E furnish EVERY THING needed in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 
make the DoVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING HivEs. The most prac- 
tical, up-to-date hives are the Massie Hives. We make them. Have you seen them? 
Have you received our new 1907 catalog? It is surely the easiest catalog to order 
from you ever saw. It is so easy that you can not make a mistake in your orders; 
a child can order from it as well as an adult. It is something new and entirely dif- 
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Our 
discounts 
on 





ferent from any you have ever seen. Write 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. C 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


Catalogs issued in German and English. 


o., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


us a postal card for it to-day. It is free. 


Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 




















North Texas... 


. . Bee-keepers 


will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 
plies. We have a carload of 
ROOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
write. ea ane een eae 


Texas Seed 
and : Floral : Company 


Dallas, Texas 





























1884 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. ... . 
— Root’s Goods in Stock. 








jJ . M. JenKins 


Alabama 


WetumpkKa, : : 














A Full Carload 


of hives, supers, and sections now on the way 
from ROOT’S FACTORY. When these goods 
arrive we shall be able to supply your wants 
promptly and with ALL NEW GOODS. We 
will carry a larger stock than ever before, of 
DANZENBAKER hives and supers, and, if you 
are interested in producing FANCY COMB 
HONEY, you should write for the pamphlet, 
“Facts About Bees and the Danz. Hive.” 


W. W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 


























Root’s Bee-supplies 
at Root’s Prices 


But f. o. b. Baltimore instead of 
Medina. Write for catalog L. 


Rawlings Implement Co. 
9 and 11 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


Well-bred Queens! 


For the purpose of NE | an ample supply 
of select-bred queens, I have engaged an 
experienced breeder in the South to rear 
queens for me only, and confidently expect 
to fill orders promptly soon as weather per- 
mits mailing. : : : : ‘ p 
Cook’s Square Honey-jar 
is the best, cheapest, and most sanitary pack- 
age for retailing honey. Send for circular 
and price list of hives, bees,.and useful im- 
plements. 


J. H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 


The Oldest Supply-house In the East, and 
only Reliable goods sold. 10 cents brings 
sample Jar,by mail. Py = = 
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MARSHFIELD COODS 


— ms MEANS =<" 


Quick Shipment, Honest Goods, Low Freight 


Our sections are manufactured from young basswood timber. 
Hives are almost clear lumber—they are beauties. 
Shipping-cases made a and substantial, nice, smooth, and perfect. 
Seat for our free catalog of supplies. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 









































> 

H. M. Arnd, Prop’r York Honey and Bee-supply Co. (:::) 

Long-distance telephone, North 1559. CHICAGO, ILL. 191-193 East Superior Street. 
—— Carries a full line of new Lewis Bee-supplies, Hershiser Wax-presses, etc. ase 
I? Ow 


Slightly damaged Poultry and Bee Supplies at greatly reduced prices while 
they last. Send for 1907 catalog and fire-sale list. Beeswax wanted. 


























wishes to say that he has a number of extra fine 
W H Laws the Queen-breeder BREEDING QUEENS of the Leather or Red-clover 
e EBe 9 9 Stock that is the equal if not superior to any thing 
ever offered, and probably the best he has ever owned. To the man who keeps bees for profit, for ease in han- 
dling, and returns in honey, these queens are of untold value, to be used in requeening your cross and undesirable 
stock. Several of my customers write that the queens received from me the past season were the only ones 
that gave apy surplus in their yards. I also breed the Golden Italians, Holy-Lands, and Carniolans, in separate 
yards. Price of queens, each, $1.00; six for $5.00. Those breeding queens, $10.00 each. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. A car of bees offered again this season. W.H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee County, Texas. 











The Early-order Discount! 


This is the dull season in the supply line, and 


ROOT-S GOODS FOR 
Ohio and West Virginia 


BEE-KEEPERS 


At Saving of Freight and Time. 


E. W. Peirce, Zanesville, Ohio | 


we are offering a VERY LIBERAL discount 
for orders now. We furnish every thing a 
bee-keeper uses. Catalog free. 


I. J. Stringham, 105 Park PI., N. Y. City 


APIARIES, GLEN COVE. L. I. 























Moore’s Long Tongue and Golden 


Fine select untested queens, 81; 
6,85; 12,89. Tested, 81.50; 6, 88. 
Breeders,€3.50. Safe arrival gar’d. 


W.H. RAILS, - ORANGE, CAL. 





A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 


AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


I am prepared to furnish you the best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co. 
Let me send you my catalog of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. Also have for sale the very best strain 
Italian queens and nuclei or full colony. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.J. LITTLEFIELD. 





Same Old Place 


is where you get the best of queens; untested, 
$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50, best 
breeders, $5. Absolute satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy-Lands, Ital- 


ians. The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 








DOVETAILED HIVES, 
SECTIONS, ETC. 


of best quality (JOHN DOLL & SON’S MAKE). 
Extra low prices quoted on all supplies. Let me 
figure on yourorder. Icansave youmoney. BERRY 
BASKETS AND BOXES instock. Send for 82-page 
catalog fre. W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 





Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Italian Queens 7” ¥ ¥ 


Golden, Three-banded, or Leather-colored. Write for 
circular to-day. . Prices right. Queens all right. 


Robt. B. McCain, Rt. 1, Oswego, I1l. 
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‘Southern..... 
. » Bee-keepers ! 


White Mfg. Co., Blossom, Texas: 
Friend White:—Goods received, open- 
ed, and put together. I must really 
give you credit for your workmanship 
on hives and fixtures. They are really 
good. Also your foundation excels 
any I have got in Texas. The bees go 
to work on it.at once, while they some- 
times would eat the other foundation 
down. THOs. F. JORDAN. 
McKinney, Tex., Mar. 7. 


If you want bee-keepers’ supplies of best 
quality and for the least money possible, you 
should buy them from the WHITE MANU- 
| FACTURING COMPANY. Situated, as we 
| are, right near the great pine belt of North 
| Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Indian Ter- 
| ritory, we can secure the best material possi- 

ble at least cost, thus enabling us to give en- 
| tire satisfaction. Catalog and price list free. 





| 
| White Manufacturing Company 
Blossom, Lamar County, Texas 




















Bee- 
Supplies 


It is not how much one boasts of him- 

self, but it’s what others say that 

counts in this world. 

If you want the best goods made, prompt- 
ness and accurateness in the execution 

of orders, and be your own judge in 

A Fair and Square Deal all the way through, 
send to us at orce. Catalog free. 


C. M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dittmer’s..... 
Comb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer 
it to other makes ? Because the bees 
like it best, and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process. . . 
sw oe 


It stands on its OWN NAME 
and its OWN FOUNDATION 
—to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. : 

e are now ready to make 
prices for next season for 


Working Wax for Cash 


and for full line of su plies. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Free catalog and samples. 


Augusta, Wis. 





Gus Dittmer, 




















Boston Headquarters 


——_er 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H. 1. Jepson, - 182 Friend St. 





ROOT’S New Goods. Free Catalog. 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F.R. DANIELS, 


PHONE. 117 FLORENCE ST. 


















JOBBERS FOR 
Central Pennsylvania 
ee . 


ROOT'S GOODS. 


TRY THE DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY HIVE 





The Danzenbaker hivesI got last season 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I 
have kept my bees outside this winter, which 
is seldom attempted in Manitoba, and up to 
date they have come through in splendid 
shape. I think the hive did it. 

Yours truly, LAURENCE C, CLARKE. 

Morden, Man., March 5, 1907. ‘ 











Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


Frank W. Prothero 


Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
so you will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 
the test of thirty years. ; ; . i I ship goods promptly. 
Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 


George E. Hilton Fremont, Michigan 
































WOW is the Time to Order Your 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


AND SAVE MONEY 


T will cost. you only one cent. for a postal card_to get our delivered prices on Dovetailed 
I Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, Extractors Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of many dollars. 
It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are 
no better goods than ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. «52: 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-goods, and can ship promptly. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’SUPPLY COMPANY 


NICOLLET ISLAND, No. 20. (JOHNDOLL & SON,Props.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















What would be the Condition 








of bee-keeping now had not some ingenious bee-keeper in- 
vented and made the Bingham: Bee-smoker and Honey- 
knife? Bingham fills orders for thousands of them every 
year from the foremost distributors of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies who say that they like to sell Bingham tools because 
they always give satisfaction. If you want the best and 
can’t get them near by, you can always get them direct 
from the original inventor and sole maker of them at reg- 
ular prices per mail or hundred. It might be a pleasure 
to have bought so valuable and indispensable a tool 
directly from the original inventor of them. 
espectfully yours, 


T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Mich. 





























“ROSE - LAWN - QUEENS ” | TAYLOR'S STRAIN OF ITALIANS IS THE BEST, 


Long tongues and goldens are the b f honey- 
hree hundred select untested Golden and ¢ est of honey 
ea a ag reared in our Southern yards, gatherers; 18 years a specialty, breeding for the best 
at $1.00 each; six for $5.00; dozen for $9.00. honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00 a 
‘April delivery. . . Quality guaranteed. dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
Northern reared, May ist. Caucasians, Oo eg Mh eee the very ye $3.00 to 
ely ; . : same price as Italians. Try 
Banats, — no ir cigs — them. We also sell nuclei and full colonies of bees. 
Rose Lawn Apiaries, Lincoln, Nebraska pe ete y a — Safe arrival guaranteed. 
College View Station J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
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At St. Louis 
Ona <gK Line 


to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 














Send for our free illustrated catalog of 


Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


. Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 
202-204 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies.. 





THE ELGIN 


IS A GOOD HIVE 















No nailing 
Send 


Simple in construction. 
is required. Can not warp. 
for illustrated catalog. 


National Supply Company 


Elgin, Illinois 

















Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 

BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 

















The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 








J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. BE. AGENCY 























NORTHERN NEW YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BUY your supplies where you can buy to the best ad- 
vantage. Save freight charges and time. Large 
stock of new goods. -‘’ Root’s goods.”’ Cash paid for 
beeswax. Send for catalog and price list. . Pod 


A. H. REEVES & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
17 Morrison St. Phone 1296. 


BEE-HIVES 75c each 















ALL COMPLETE 
Double-story, $1.50. 


ALL KINDS OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


T.A. GUNN, TULLAHOMA, TENN 











—_=— 
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(BANKING BY MAIL| 


This bank is no fur- 


ther from you than your 


nearest mail-box. 


Deposit and withdraw at your pleas- 


ure and in strict privacy. 

Secure as government bonds, and 
pays double the interest. 

Four per cent on savings accounts of any 
size from the first of the month on all depos- 
its received before the 5th. 

Our booklet describes our methods 
and management, and explains the ad- 
vantage of our simple banking-by-mail 
system. Write for the booklet to-day. 


Assets over One-half Million 


o£ SAVINGS DEPOSIT | 
BANK COMPANY ca 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 
E. B. SPITZER, Cashier. 








Wouldn't You Like 


to have us show you the wonderful opportu- 
nities existing in the South, and how you 
could improve your present condition? 











Seaboard "> Magazine 


Devoted to the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the South, will 
point out many of the advantages of a 
location in our mild climate where life 
would be a greater pleasure as well as 
profit by reason of being able to carry 
on work throughout the entire year. 
Why battle against the elements? If you 
want a stock or grain farm, a fruit farm, 
truck farm, where lands are fertile and 
productive, in fact, any thing, and want 
it in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, or Florida, the magazine will 
assist you. Sent FREE on request, to- 
gether with other handsomely illustrat- 
ed literature descriptive of the South— 
its wonderful resources and progress. 
Special low round-trip rates for home- 
seekers, prospectors, and investors. 

















J. W. White, Cen’! Indust’! Agent 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. Dept, ‘“F.” 











PORTER 


BEE- ESCAPES 


HIVE ESCAPE 

When taking off surplus this is the greatest 
saving device. It does away with the shaking 
of the heavy supers, the cruelty of excessive 
smoking which causes the bees to uncap their 
honey and start robbing You can as well afford 
to be without a smoker as without the Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES—Each, 20c; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. 
With board, 35c; 10, $3.25; by express or freight. 

HOUSE ESCAPE . 


To be used over the doors and windows in 
the extracting-house, or any place you wish to 
clear of bees. Some bee-keepers make a prac- 
tice of taking off the filled supers and stacking 
seven or eight in a pile. The Porter Honey- 
house mounted on a board makes the best kind 


of escape. 
PRICES—Each, 25c; dozen, $2.75; postpaid. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere ! 
R. & E. C. Porter, Patentees 


SEND - ORDERS - TO YOUR - DEALER- 














How to Keep Bees 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 
228 pages. 82 pages of illustrations. 


A charmingly written manual describing clear- 
ly and in detail the outfit, first steps, and meth- 
ods. The author’s well-known literary ability 
has combined with her enthusiasm for a subject 
to produce a very unusual volume. It is a hand- 
book for those who keep bees for happiness and 
honey, and incidentally for money. It serves as 
well as an introduction to the more extended 
manuals already in the field. ‘Finally with all 
due deference to the authors of the excellent 
books on bee culture which we have already, m\ 
opinion is that this new book, ‘How to Keep 
Bees,’ is the best one for a beginner, or one who 
does not wish or expect to keep more than 1 
dozen colonies, that has yet come before the 
world.”’—A. I. Root, in Gleanings, July 1, 1906. 


Chap. 1, ‘* Why Keep Bees,” urges honey, per- 
haps money, recreation, love of nature study, 
and the need of bees in ‘‘a perfect garden,” as 

good reasons for keeping bees. The second 
eater tells ‘‘how to begin” in a small way, 
and we may get all the necessary detailed in- 
formation for management from later chapters, 
arranged in order of demand for information. 


Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied 
purchaser. 


‘The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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Biggle Farm Library! 


Practical, up-to-date, concise, comprehensive. Handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated, by Jacob Biggle 





No. 1—Biggle Horse Book. All about Horses—a common-sense Treatise, with more than 74 illustrations, 
a standard work. Price 50 cts. 

No. 2—Biggle Berry Book. All about growing small fruits—read and learn how. Beautiful colored plates. 
Price 50 cts. 

No. 3—Biggle Poultry Book. All about poultry; the best poultry book in existence; tells every thing. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 50 cts. é : ; 

No. 4—Biggle Cow Book. All about cows and the dairy business; new edition. Colored plates; sound 
common sense. Price 50 cts. ; 

No. 5—Biggle Swine Book. All about hogs—breeding, feeding, butchery, diseases, etc. Covers the whole 


ground. 


Price 50 cts. 


No. 6—Biggle Health Book. Gives remedies and up-to-date information. A household necessity. Ex- 
tremely practical. Price 50 cts. ; ‘ ; 

No. 7—Biggle Pet Book. For the boys and girls particularly. Pets of all kinds and how to care for them. 
Price 50 cts. 

No. 8—Biggle Sheep Book. Covers the whole ground. Every page full of good advice. Sheep men 


praise it. 





Price 50 cts. 


Mink Trapping 


A Book of Instruction 
Giving many Methods of 
Trapping. A Valuable 
Book for Trappers. . . 


This book is edited by 
A. R. Harding, of the 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper. 
contains about fifty illus- 
trations and nearly 200 
pages. and is divided into 
twenty chapters as fol 

‘ lows: 


General Information. 

Mink and Their Habits. 

Size and Care of Skins. 

Good and Lasting Baits. 

Bait and Scent. 

Places to Set. 

Indian Methods. . 
Mink Trapping on the Prairies. 
Southern Methods. 

Northern Methods. 

Unusual Ways. 

Illinois Trapper’s Methods. 
Experienced Trapper’s Ways. 
Many Good Methods. 

Salt Sets. 

Log and Other Sets. 

Points for the Young Trapper. 
Proper Size Traps. 

Deadfalls. 

Steel Traps. 


The methods as published are those of experienced 
trappers from all parts of the country. There is 





A book of Instruc- 
tions Telling how 
to Trap, Snare, 
Peison and Shoot. 
A Valuable Book 
for Trappers. . 


This book is edited 
by A. R. Harding, of 
the Hunter - Trader - 
Trapper ; contains 
about 50 illustrations, 
and nearly 200 pages, 
is divided into twenty- 


two chapters as fol- 
lows: 


General Information. 

Baits and Scents. 

Foxes and Odor. 

Chaff Method, Scent. 

Traps and Hints. 

All Round Land Set. 

Snow Set. 

Trapping Red Fox. 

Red and Gray. 

Wire and Twine Snare. 
Trap, Snare, Shooting, and Poison. 
My First Fox. 

Tennessee Trapper’s Method. 
Many Good Methods. 

Fred and the Old Trapper. 
Experienced Trapper Tricks. 
Reynard Outwitted. 

Fox Shooting. 

A Shrewd Fox. 

Still Hunting the Fox. 

Fox Ranches. 

Steel Traps. 


money mdde in catching mink if you know how. If all the methods as given in this book had been 
After reading this instructive book you will surely | studied out by one man, and he began trapping when 
know. If you catch only one more prime mink it | Columbus discovered America, more than four hun- 
wil! pay for the book several times. dred years ago, he would not be half completed. 


Cloth Bound, 60c., postage included. Cloth Bound, 60c., postage included. 


7 Club Offers 


We will furnish GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE one year to new or old subscribers and any one of the Biggle 
books, Fox or Mink Trapping, any one of the 50-cent poultry books mentioned on page 350, for $1.30; with any 
two of the above-named books for $1.60. 

GLEANINGS one year and Successful Poultry Keeping, $1.60. 

GLEANINGS one year and Reliable Poultry Remedies, $1.15. 


She A. 1. ROOT CO. # MEDINA, OHIO 
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** If goods are wanted quick, send 


to Pouder.’’ 


Established 1889 


A World-Business. 


By the Bee Crank. 


MR. WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAARSSEN, HOLLAND. 


Dear Sir:—I beg to say that the bee-supplies were delivered promptly, transpor- 


tation charges to Rotterdam being very reasonable. — 
goods, all parts being accurately made and neatly finished. 


I am well pleased with the 
I believe the Danzen- 


baker hive to be an excellent hive for this country; and if it proves to be soI shall 


want more soon, and, perhaps, get 
ordering. : 


some of my bee-keeping friends to join me in 
With best wishes, 


J. H. J. HAMELBERG. 





When a bee-supply man 
finds not only his domestic 
trade rapidly growing, but 
his export trade as well, 
it is a sure thing that 
he is on the right track. 

Prompt shipments, care 
in packing, close prices, 
and an almost fussy atten- 
tion to little details. are 
things that are appreciated 
the world over. I[ have 
been working along these lines for 
18 years, and if you are particular 
about having your orders filled right, 
and having the goods reach you so 
that you can put them to use without 
correspondence and explanations, let 
me give you that kind of service. 
Iam shipping a great many feeders 


| 
| 
| 
| 


now, and can take care of 
any size orders for the 
‘*Simplicity,’’ the ‘‘Doo- 
little,’’ the ‘‘ Boardman,”’ 
the ‘‘Miller,’’ the ‘‘ Pep- 
per-box,’’ or the ‘‘Alex- 
ander.”’ 

I save freight charges 
on Root’s goods, Hoff- 
man Frames, and Danzen- 
baker Hives, and always 
have ready for shipment 

Dovetailed Hives, Section Honey- 
boxes, Weed-process Comb Founda- 
tion, and other supplies. 

I pay 31c cash or 33c in trade for 
good average beeswax delivered. 
Send by freight or express, accord- 
ing to size of shipment. 

Get my new catalog—it’s free. 


Walter 8S. Pouder 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ir Bro. DOOLITTLE will pardon me for in- 
terrupting the conversation I would suggest, 
in addition to the good advice given on page 
393, that if Mr. Jones has bottom-boards 2 
inches deep he may shove under a frame of 
sealed honey or a few sections. 


SO TRAVEL gives bees vim and vigor for 
increased gathering, p. 388. I wonder, now, 
I wonder. How much more would a colony 
gather if you gave it a wagon-ride and then 
set it down in the same place again’? and for 
how long would the ride be effective? 

MISTLETOE is finely shown in Fig. 2, page 
402; but unless specially pointed out many 
will fail to see it. Look directly over the 
words ‘‘ Fig. 2,’’ and about an inch below 
the top of the picture; do you see those three 
bunches or clusters on the trees ? Well, that’s 
mistletoe. 


HEARTY THANKS, Huber, for confirmation, 
p. 402, of my belief that my tin-covered dead- 
air-spaced hive-covers are lots cooler under 
a hot sun than flat wooden covers. And by 
how much cooler they are under a hot sun, 
just so much warmer they are when the out- 
side temperature is cold. 


NEVER BEFORE were there so many chances 
to make a fortune by the investment of a 
small sum of money as to-day, judging by 
the many glowing ad’s of mining and other 
schemes. ‘The curious part is, that they are 
all so willing to divide their chances with 
the dear public when they might just as well 
keep them to themselves. 


E. G. HAND heats his bee-cellar by a small 
electric heater, American Bee Journal, 191. 
Where electricity is cheap enough why are 
there not fine possibilities in this? [Electric 
heat is very expensive. It would cost sev- 
eral times more than any other source of 
heat, and therefore we should not regard it 
as feasible in a.bee-cellar.—ED. ] 


‘‘ BEE-KEEPERS need not expect any radi- 
cal change or any rapid improvement in their 
bees until the cause of the development of 
the queen is learned, and until mating is 
controlied (M.).’’— American Bee-keeper. 
Rather a damper that, Bro M., so long as the 
young queens insist on all outdoors for their 
mating-ground; and pray tell us how knowl- 
edge of the cause of development will help 
us. 

Mr. House was highly commended at the 
Brantford convention for saying that ‘If 
honey were ‘weeping,’ if the temperature of 
the room were raised to 100 or 110° and kept 
there for three days, the honey could be re- 
deemed,’’ American Bee Journal, page 190. 
The honey will be redeemed, but honey nev- 
er weeps till it first fills the air-spaces under 
the cappings, making the comb watery-look- 
ing. Will the whiteness of the cappings be 
restored? Certainly the original appearance 
will not be restored where there has been ac- 
tual weeping; but it will be sticky-looking, 
Miss Wilson’s plan to overcome this is to 
give the sections back to the bees until they 
lick the surface dry-— perhaps 15 minutes or 
so—and this should be done before drying 
the sections. ° 


Mr. Eprror, you have it pretty square 
about the commission business, p. 385. The 
moral of it is that commission business is all 
right if your man is honest, and all wrong if 
he isn’t. Make asquare sale if you can; but 
there are times when an honest commission 
man comes in mighty handy. [You are cor- 
rect. There are certain times when it would 
be to the advantage of the commission man 
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as well as bee-keeper to sell on commission. 
When a commission man is honest, usually 
very little dissatisfaction arises. We say usu- 
ally, for sometimes an honest man selling 
on commission is called a knave and a ras- 
cal when the facts do not sustain the charge. 
Time and again we have been called on to 
act as arbitrator, and sometimes we have de- 
cided in favor of the bee-keeper and some- 
times in favor of the commission man. In 
one or two instances when decision was ren- 
dered for the latter we were put in the same 
category as the commission man, both of us 
being called knaves. That is what we get 
sometimes for endeavoring to do a favor by 
acting as mediator.—Eb. } 


CROPPING out here and there is to be seen 
an increasing feeling that a bee-keeper should 
have legal control of his territory to make 
the business at all stable. Much of it in last 
Review, and the editor says: ‘‘ No condemna- 
tion can be too severe for the man who will 
crowd in upon occupied territory.’’ Just so; 
and the same thing can be said of stealing; 
but we wouldn’t think of getting along with. 
out a law against stealing. “The time may 
come,’’ says he, ‘‘when these matters will be 
adjusted legally, but not in our day, and ev- 
ery one ought to do every thing possible to 
prevent this practice of crowding.’’ Why 
not in our we! just as much as in any other 
day, except that bee-keepers are not yet 
awake enough on the subject? Years ago I 
brought a hornet’s nest about my ears by 
suggesting such a thing as legal control of 
bee-territory, and stood alone. Now I am 
not alone, and there are many signs of awak- 
ening. When bee-keepers and bee-journals 
stop frowning upon the moral wrong of 
crowding, an —_ legislation, as in all oth- 
er matters of right and wrong, it will not 
take long to have such legislation secured. 
Thanks are hereby extended to GLEANINGS 
for views already tending in that direction. 


EpiTor A.C. Miller, American Bee-keeper, 
says, ‘‘Every State should have a law com- 
pelling bee-keepers to color to a dark shade 
all syrup fed to bees,’’ which ‘‘ will at once 
disclose sugar-syrup honey when it is offered 
for sale.’’ I’ll second that, Bro. M., if you 
will make it black (perhaps a certain propor- 
tion of lampblack) or some other distinct 
color that the bees could by no possibility get 
from natural sources. Aside from your ob- 
ject it might help to settle some unsettled 
questions. [The national pure-food law will 
make it very hazardous business for any one 
to put out sugar honey. Some chemists say 
they are now able to detect that product un- 
erringly, and they are right, for we have put 
them to the test. At first we feared that su- 
gar honey might get on to the market and 
thus cause distrust among consumers. But 
later years have shown there i3 not much 
danger from that source, even without the 
pure-food law. We know of two or three 
cases where bee-keepers have attempted to 
put out the sugar honey and palm it off as 
the genuine product from the fields; but they 
soon found it did not pay, and acknowledged 
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as much to parties who brought the informa- 
tion to us first-handed. ere is not the 
least objection to putting lampblack or an 
other coloring-matter in sugar syrup, provid- 
ing such coloring-matters are not injurious 
in themselves; but the effort to get such laws 
from our legislators may act like a boom- 
erang, giving the legislature and the public 
the impression that there is a good deal of 
such honey on the market. This false im- 
ression would affect our markets adversely, 
n the first place, we question the wisdom of 


such a movement; and, in the second place, 
we do not think there is a need for it.—Ep.] 


‘‘AFTER CLIPPING, open the fingers on 
top of the frames, allowing the queen to 
crawl off quietly by herself,’’ p. 392. Don’t 
you fool yourself; if she is an up-to-date 
queen, and happens to notice that it is a be- 
ginner who has been marring her flyers, she 
will crawl up instead of down every time; 
and if you don’t look out, first you know 
she will be on top of your hat or left shoul- 
der. Take a leaf or something of the kind, 
and when she starts crawling up your hand 
let her crawl on the leaf, and then quickly 
lay the leaf on top the frames. If the wind 
—— to be blowing, leaf and all will go 
—dear knows where—and it will be fun to 
see the panic you’re in until you find that 
ones again. ‘‘Been there?’’ Of course 

’ve been there. But I don’t let that leaf 
get away nowadays. [No trouble, doctor, 
at all, if she be held as directed, and so plac- 
ed that her head will point down between 
the frames. When the hold is released she 
will hurry out of sight, as a queen-bee is 
naturally timid, and, if pointed right, she 
will go down between the frames rather than 
craw! up the sleeve—at least we have never 
had a queen crawl up the arm, much less get 
lost in the grass after clipping. But perhaps 
we do not understand the entire method you 
use.—ED. | 


‘THERE MAY BE more cool cellars than 
warm ones, but we ean handle a cellar that 
is too cool better than one that is too warm,” 
p. 383. Now you’ve struck the nail right on 
the head, Mr. Editor. But the last word has 
not been said yet. I have seldom met the 
problem you mention, an outside tempera- 
ture of 60 or 65, for rarely is there such an 
outside temperature when bees are in the 
cellar. But I have had trouble with the out- 
side temperature at 45; and you may count 
on trouble whenever the temperature is the 
same inside and out, whether that tempera- 
ture be 30 or 60°. The point is, it is not the 
temperature so much as the impurity of the 
air that makes the trouble; and whenever 
the inside and outside temperature balance 
there is no ventilation of the cellar. [Else- 
where Mr. Holtermann wishes he might have 
some sort of clockwork arrangement that 
would run a fan in the chimney We have 
been giving the matter some thought, and 
are of the opinion that some sort of gear- 
work could be arranged in connection with 
a heavy weight to run a fan, —— all 
night, or at most with three windings a day. 
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Our electric fan, run by a current from our 
big electric generator, and by a storage bat- 
tery nights and Sundays, has been doin 
wonders in our bee-cellar. We understan 
that clockwork fans are already made and 
sold in Europe. We will investigate.—Eb. ] 














PROSPECTS FOR CUBAN AND CALIFORNIA 
HONEY. 


INDICATIONS go to show that in some 
parts of Cuba, at least, the season has been 
a failure again. This makes a series of 
honey failures for the Queen of the Antilles. 
The probabilities are, there will not be very 
much Cuban honey in the eastern markets, 
nor very much, in fact, for those in Europe. 

Further indications are favorable for a 
good crop in Southern and Central Califor- 
nia. We urge our California producers to 
get together and hold up their prices. A 
few pie gy, gee at low prices are sure to 
demoralize the whole market. It would 
seem that there is no need of doing it this 
year when California will have no competi- 


tion in glucosed mixtures anywhere in the 
United States. 





AN APIARY IN PERU. 


THE picture on the cover page, of an apia- 
mu near Arequipa, Peru, will attract more 
than usual attention from its novelty. Peru 
is generaliy regarded as a very backward 
country, and it is, unfortunately. But it will 
be observed some progress is being made 
along agricultural lines. Alfalfais the main 
standby of the bee-keeper, and it was from 
Peru it was introduced into California. 
There the farmers are not in a great hurry 
to get it cut, hence the bees reap a rich re- 
ward in that hot, dry, cloudless climate. 
Though in the tropics, alfalfa grows well be- 
cause most of the farms are at high eleva- 
tion inasemi-arid country. The Peruvians 
frequently keep the stingless bees in a do- 
mestic state, but in this case the bees are the 
ordinary Apis mellifica, and it succeeds very 
well at high altitudes. Not far from this 
apiary is the astronomical observatory of Har- 
vard University. 





TEDDY BEARS IN BEESWAX EXHIBITS. 


Our old friend Mr. Francis Danzenbaker, 
referring to the-illustration showing the Root 
Co.’s exhibit at the Ohio State Fair, writes 
us that it was the finest he ever saw. The 
idea of dipping the plaster bust of a woman 


into beeswax and surmounting the same on 
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top of a beeswax exhibit he considers almost 
too good to giveaway. In this connection he 
makes a suggestion that is very unique, as 
well as easy to put into execution. 

It is a well-known fact that the bear, the 
proverbial enemy of the bee, is a good judge 
of honey as well as a lover of it; that he is 
not afraid of bee-stings. In that respect he 
is not unlike the bee-keeper. While his 
‘‘method”’ of taking off a crop of honey and 
‘‘disposing’’ of the same may be unlike that 
of some men, the very fact that he knows how 
to relieve a possibly congested honey market 
entitles him to no little consideration. 

Well, now, Mr. Danzenbaker suggests that 
the teddy bears that are offered for sale any- 
where would make fine subjects if — in 
hot wax for beewax exhibits. And why not? 
Paste the idea in your hat, and use it at the 
next State or county fair. 

These teddy bears are madein all sizes, and . 
can be obtained at quite a moderate price. 
Give half a dozen of them a dip in hot wax, 
and station them around the wax display. 
They _ also help to ‘‘set off’ the honey 
as well. 


THE INDIANA FOUL-BROOD BILL LOST ON A 
TECHNICALITY. 
Tae following, from Mr. Walter S. Pouder, 
will explain: 


Our measure for a foul-brood inspector for Indiana 
was lost on a point which none of us discovered till 


, too late. It develops that our mode of paying the in- 


spector is not constitutional in this State. Indiana 
makes assessments per value, but never per item. The 
measure was having smooth sailing, and would have 
become a law, had this defect been avoided. Our only 
chance now appears to be in securing a strong mem- 
bership for our State Association, and at the next 
General Assembly we may be able to secure an ap- 
propriation. The loss of the measuse will be greatly 
deplored by many interested friends, but none could 
regret it more than myself. WALTERS. POUDER. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 16. 


The effort, though resulting in an apparent 
failure, is by no means lost. What Missouri 
has done, Indiana can de. At the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly the effort 
should be renewed. 


FOUL-BROOD LAW FOR MISSOURI. 


Ir will be remembered that, two years ago, 
the legislature of Missouri passed a foul- 
brood bill; but the measure was vetoed by 
Governor Folk on the ground there was no 
need for it. The bee-keepers of that State, 
in the mean time, got busy and informed his 
Excellency of his mistake; so when another 
bill was passed he signed it, without hesita- 
tion. 

The first section of the new act provides 
for the appointment of a State inspector of 
apiaries who will have jurisdiction over all 
cases of infectious diseases in apiaries such 
as foul brood, black brood, and paralysis. 
The second section provides that, havin 
found a diseased apiary, the inspector will 

ive directions to its owner for treatment. 

nasecond examination, if the disease is 
not eradicated he may proceed as he sees fit. 
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The third section gives a legal right to enter 
any apiary. The fourth section relates to 
the annual report of the inspector to the 
governor. The fifth section specifies the 
rate of $4.00 per day and expenses for the 
inspector. The sixth provides for the punish- 
ment of any person who knowingly sells 
another a colony of diseased bees, the fine 
in this case not to exceed $25.00. The sev- 
enth section contains the emergency clause 
whereby the law was put in force as soon as 
signed by the Governor. If loyally support- 
ed, this law will go a long way toward erad- 
icating foul eel from the State. 


QUEER NOTIONS SOME CONSUMERS HAVE 
ABOUT HONEY FLAVORS. 


It has often been our experience in sellin 
honey (and we think other dealers have ha 
much the same) that buyers who are not 
familiar with the flavors of different honey 
usually call for white clover for the reason 
that the name is well known rather than be- 
cause they know either its flavor or quality. 
The following correspondence will show 
how one customer has turned down a good 
honey simply because he did not know the 
flavor, and evidently mistook the flavor he 
wanted for something else. He writes: 

Please ship one five-gallon can of white-clover 
honey, same as we got in September, 1906. 

TAYLOR HARNESS AND LEATHER Co, 

Bellaire, O., Jan. 19, 1907. 

Being out of white-clover honey at that 
time, we sent this order to one of our dealers, 
knowing that he was very particular about 


what he supplies on his own orders or any 


orders we might send him. 
received the following letter: 


We received the white-clover honey (7), and would 
say itis not satisfactory, as it is either adulterated 
or something else is the matter with it. We melted 
a little of it down, and found it very thin with very 
little honey taste. We will return the same to- 
morrow, as we do not care for it at any price. We 
expected to get a pure article from you, and are very 
much disappointed. 

TAYLOR HARNESS AND LEATHER Co. 

Bellaire, O., Feb. 7. 


To this we answered as follows: 


We are very much surprised to get your report of 
February 7. We were entirely out of clover honey 
when your order came in, and we sent this to one of 
our most reliable dealers, and there is no question 
that is absolutely pure and of good quality, for we 
have just as much confidence in this dealer as in our 
own men at Medina. We hope you have not returned 
it before the receipt of this. If you have, nothing re- 
mains to be done. If you have not, please wait until 
you hear from our dealer who shipped you the honey. 

Medina, O., Feb. 8, 1907. THE A. I. Root Co. 


We wrote our dealer as follows: 


Enclosed we hand you a letter just received from 
the Taylor Harness and Leather Co., with copy of 
our reply. If agreeable you may take the matter up 
with these parties direct and oblige 

THE A. I. RootTCo. 

The dealer replied as follows, under date 


of Feb. 11: 


Taylor Harness and Leather Co.:—Yours of the 7th, 
regarding the two cans of honey shipped you Janu- 
ary 26th. has been referred to me. The honey in 
question is white clover, absolutely pure, and well 
ripened and best quality. I will inclose a signed 
certificate as to purity, which will apply to this 
shipment. This house has never handled adulterat- 
ed goods, and I am able to stand by this assertion. 


February 8 we 
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This honey was produced by a well-known bee. 
keeper of Michigan. I have handled his crop for, 
number of years, and this is the first time that his 
honey has not given perfect satisfaction. Your letter 
does not explain your grounds for suspecting that it 
is not genuine. I should be very glad to know why 
you have thus decided. In filling any orders for The 
A. I. Root Co. wehave always considered it very im- 
portant to send the very finest goods, and that is ex. 
actly what we did in this instance. I should be very 
glad to hear further from you about the matter; but 
do not return the goods until you get shipping direc- 
tions from The A. I. Root Co. 

Our purchaser finally returned the honey 
to us, and we sent him another lot. As soon 
as the returned- goods came in we submit- 
ted samples to several well-known bottlers 
of honey, without any information as to 
why we were making the inquiry, and the 
following reports have been received: 

Your sample of honey came to hand. I have exam- 
ined and tasted it very carefully. While I hardly 
thought it necessary to give it a laboratory test, as 
it seems such an exceedingly fine sample, its specific 
gravity shows that it was thoroughly ripened before 
extracting, and its flavor indicates that it is largely 
from white clover, with possibly a trace of alsike 
clover and aslight tinge of sweet clover. I should 
consider it one of the very best samples of honey, asi 
place this grade of honey above honey from any 
other source, in my work. I should be glad to give 
you any further opinion you may desire upon it. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 7. W. A. SELSER. 

In reply to your favor of the 5th we will say that 
we received the sample of honey some days ago, and 
that, before we had received your letter, we had pro- 
nounced the sample very fine honey. 

Middlebury, Vt., March 5. J. E. CRANE & SON. 


Your sample of honey is at hand. As to its sourceI 
am unable to identify it, although it resembles some 
that I have on hand that was produced in Michigan, 
and is supposed to be white clover. As to body, color, 
and taste, it is excellent, and is the kind that I like to 
get for my bottle trade for the fancy grocery trade. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 8. WALTER S. POUDER. 


We submit the correspondence, not be- 
cause it has any particular value, but to 
show our experience in trying to satisfy a 
customer that we had sent him some good 
honey; and as these experiences are quite 
common with us, and probably with other 
dealers, we think it may be of some interest 
to dealers at least. : 

Under date of Feb. 11 the Bellaire house 
wrote us again: 

We have not reshipped honey yet, as on second 
thought we concluded to wait until we heard from 
you. The honey is not good, I don’t care how reliable 
the dealer is. Wehadaman examine it who was in 
the honey business for eight years. We do not want 
it at any price, as we might as well use sugar or mo- 
lasses. If you haven't white clover, send some of 


your own alfalfa. é 
TAYLOR HARNESS AND LEATHER Co. 


THE NEW FUTURE FOR HONEY; HOW SOME 
OF THE CHEAP SYRUPS, FORMERLY COM- 
PETITORS, HAVE BEEN ELIMINATED. 


DuRInG the closing hours of the last Con- 
gress the full appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the national pure-food law was 

assed, the Senate refusing to endorse the 
Tawney rider that would, to a very great ex- 
tent, defeat the very object of the new pure- 
food law. This measure will in time work 
a revolution in the honey trade, as it will be 
very hazardous for any person to offer spu- 
rious honey for sale in any part of this coun- 


try. 
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Bee-keepers can aid Uncle Sam in the ex- 
ecution of this just law by furnishing the of- 
ficers with information as to where the law 
is being violated. There are enough readers 
of GLEANINGS and other bee papers to make 
it quite uncomfortable for all adulterators, 
no matter where they have their headquar- 
ters, as the law covers the whole United States. 
We may now regard Prof. Wiley as a bene- 
factor, because his department will prosecute 
our enemies free of charge. 

It will take a little:time to get the law in- 
to working order; but just as soon as it is, 
bee-keepers may expect better prices for their 
— and in any event there should not 

any idea of a return to low prices, n 
matter how large the crop wg | be. 

According to rulings of the Department of 
Agriculture, a good deal of syrup which was 
formerly sold quite freely will be entirely 
barred in future, and legitimate substitutes 
for honey will be scarce and rather ~— in 
price for some time to come. The bee-keep- 
ers can, therefore, stand out for a fair price 
for their product without any fear, and it is 
to be hoped none will be so weak-kneed as 
to undersell those who are attempting to 
hold up honey prices. This is not the time 
to talk low prices, and there is no need to. 
Regarding the outlook, the American Grocer 
of March 6 has this to say: 

Further proof that retailers are more careful as to 
quality is had in the heavy sales of high-class goods 
for next season’s deliveries. The makers of absolute- 
ly pure jams, jellies, catsup, canned beans, peas, to- 
matoes, corn, spinach, apples, and other vegetables 
and fruits, are overwhelmed with orders. One firm, 
noted for the high quality of its products, has been 
unable to take an order from new customers in sever- 
al years, and yet it is one of the largest.of its kind in 
the country. 

The retailer’s trade in preserved foods can be in- 
creased by judicious local advertising, the scope of 
which should include the compilation and circulation 
of dainty little brochures, folders, and circulars show- 
ing the possibilities of different sorts of canned fruits 
and vegetables. Furnish well-selected. recipes for 
their use, prefaced by a brief description of where the 


article is grown and the care taken in preparing it 
for market. 


The foregoing applies equally well to hon- 


e 


y. 
The same authority also states: 


The plea that the poor people want cheap stuff is 
humbug from start to finish. The palate of the wage- 
earner is just as sensitive (generally more so) than 
that of the rich, and the desire for self-gratification 
is stronger with the poor than those rolling in wealth. 


Bee-keepers ought to feel encouraged by 
these words, and make up their minds to 
furnish a good article to meet the price. 
One thing seems certain, good honey will 
command a remunerative price soon. 


HOW THE MASK WAS REMOVED; THE SER- 
VICE PROF. WILEY HAS RENDER- 
ED BEE-KEEPERS. 


Ir is really amusing how the dealers in 
Syrups and general food stuffs are hustling 
to comply with the national pure-food law. 
A subscriber tells how he was buying syrup 
to feed his bees, from a syrup concern in 
the South. It was branded “pure cane’’ up 
till Jan. 1 of this year. On another shipment 
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of the same goods, after that date, the barrel 
came branded ‘‘pure cane and pure corn 
syrup.”’ Our correspondent immediately 
raised a protest, as he says, as he was not 
buying corn syrup and did not want the stuff 
around. It appears, though, he had been 
buying the mixture, supposing it to be pure 
cane. The syrup-dealer, on receipt of his 
reply, simply wrote him that, since Jan. 1, 
they were obliged to ‘‘ brand our barrels with 
what they contain.’’ Then they add, ‘In 
future we will quote our molasses, this par- 
ticular brand, —— cane and corn syrup com- 
pound.’’ Our bee-keeping friend for the 
first time had his eyes opened that he was 
buying glucose and paying the price for 
‘‘pure cane’’ syrup; and the result is, he 
wants no more of those goods. 

Just the other day our grocer told us how 
the grocery trade was hastening to comply 
with the provisions of the national law. 
‘*Why,”’ said he, ‘‘ the ordinary oyster crack- 
ers have been known to the trade as farina 
crackers, and we have always ordered them 
by that name; but since the new food law 
went into effect that name can not be used 
any more on those goods because farina 
forms no part of the cracker. And that is the 
way it is going,’’ said he. ‘‘ Every thing 
nowadays must be labeled just what it is. 
In general he expressed himself as being very 
much pleased with the operation of the law, 
‘*hecause,’’ he said, ‘‘we know just what we 
are getting. Before, we thought we knew, 
but we didn’t.” 

No more can injurious preservatives be 
put in canned goods; no more can glucose 
be sold as pure cane or New Orleans molass- 
es; no more can glucose be sold for honey. 
We can scarcely estimate the importance of 
all this from the standpoint of health. ‘The 
presiding genius who had very much to do 
with bringing this about is Prof. H. W. Wi- 
ley, Chief Chemist of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and yet there are many who are 
throwing mud at him. He is loved for the 
enemies he has made among the erstwhile 
makers of bogus food stuffs. 


PREPARED AND PREDIGESTED FOODS; HON- 
EY AS A NATURAL AND SAFE FOOD. 


THERE is a great demand just now for ac- 
curate information regarding the physiolog- 
ical effect of different kinds of food on the 
human system, and consumers generally are 
only beginning to learn the tremendous im- 
portance of the subject from every point of 
view. To a very great extent people have 
found out they have been misled, and are 
now looking for facts which can be relied 
on. Probably the leading feature of the 
new century will be the great study of the 
prevention of diseases in mankind by.sani- 
tary measures. Already public opinion has 
greatly changed, and as yet we have made 
only a beginning. We do not know just 
where this agitation will lead us, but we re- 
alize it will make for better things. 

One thing we feel sure of, natural foods 
such as honey are likely to come to the top 
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of the heap, for it is already clear that hu- 
man nature abhors all ‘‘ made ”’ or artificial 
substitutes for real food. There is also a re- 
coil against the excessive use of particular 
foods which of themselves are all right in 
moderation—for example, sugar, which the 
American people eat to excess. 

Proprietary or prepared foods would seem 
to have a hard time of it under the new dis- 
eg aye and some we thought well of will 

ave to go because they have no merit that 
would entitle them to live. In this connec- 
tion we particularly refer to the foods popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ baby foods,’’ and often 
spoken of as being “‘ predigested.”’ 

Probably honey stands as good a chance 
as any thing to gain by the new agitation, 
because, as a food for mankind, particularly 
for children, it will bear the strictest kind of 
criticism. It supplies the natural craving in 
young people for sweets in a way nothin 
else can do, and it can be shown that muc 
of the confectionery hitherto given to chil- 
dren was simply slow-acting poison. Par- 
affine, it has been proved, was absolutely 
deleterious, and- much of it has been used in 
candies. Gelatine is also bad, as likely to 
carry disease germs, being produced under 
filthy conditions. Beeswax, on the other 
hand, is perfectly safe. Perhaps the best 
thing bee-keepers can do is to let the moth- 
ers know that no sweet can equal honey for 
children. We can rest eseaved the next gen- 
eration will entertain a very high opinion of 
honey. It can, for example, be pointed out 
that, while honey is a highly nutritious arti- 
cle of food, it leaves no residue to distress 


the kidneys, spleen, or bowels; and practic- 


ally all of it is digested and used up by the 
body. It is also free from bacteria of a per- 
nicious type, and it is, in fact, an antiseptic, 
so that it carries no contagion. Physiologi- 
cally speaking, then, honey is practically a 
perfect food. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD; 
A QUESTION OF FACTS AND NAMES. 

In the British Bee Journal for Jan. 31 ap- 

eared an editorial taking issue with Dr. 
White and Dr. Phillips, of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the subject of brood disease. 
The editor, Mr. Cowan, has given this sub- 
ject of foul brood, from the standpoint of a 
microscopist, considerable time and study. 
His statement, therefore, will command more 
than ordinary attention, and we are pleased 
to place it before our readers. 


We are indebted to the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington for the receipt of three pamphlets 
which have just been issued by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, and which relate to brood diseases of bees. 
In view of the widespread distribution of infectious 
brood diseases among bees in the United States, and 
the importance of the industry in that country, the 
government has printed these pamphlets so that bee- 
keepers might learn to distinguish the diseases as 
they appear. Notwithstanding that there is legisla- 
tion in many of the States, and foul-brood inspectors 
are visiting apiaries, destroying and curing colonies, 
Mr. E. R. Root, in an editorial in GLEANINGSs for De- 
cember 15, 1908, says: ‘‘ There is no use trying to dis- 
guise the fact that bee-diseases in naany parts have 
been getting the upper hand of us, and now the au- 
thorities at Washington are giving us practical aid.” 

The first pamphlet relates to ‘‘ The Bacteria of the 
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Apiary, with special reference to Bee-diseases,”’ by 
Dr. G. F. White, expert in animal bacteriology in the 
Biochemic Division of the Bureau of Animal Indus. 
try. This paper was prepared by Dr. White as a the. 
sis in part fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Cornell University in 
June, 1905. The pamphlet is a purely technical one, 
and describes the work done in the laboratory by Dr, 
White, and the conclusions he comes to. So many 
investigators have found different bacteria in bees, 
and have tried to ascribe foul brood to some other 
microbe than Bacillus alvei, that it is not astonishing 
to find that Dr. White has added a new one to the 
list. There are two diseases in the United States 
that have hitherto been known as foul brood and 
black brood. Until now it has been supposed that 


* foul brood was the same in all countries where it has 


been investigated, and that Bacillus alvei was always 
present as a cause or result of the disease; but now 
Dr. White tells us that this microbe is not found in 
American foul brood, but is present in every case of 
black brood. and that the microbe of the former is a 
new one, which he has named Bacillus larve. There- 
fore to distinguish between them he calls black brood 
European foul brood. 

The next pamphlet, of five pages. is entitled ‘‘ The 
Brood Diseases of Bees,”’ by Dr. E. F. Phillips, ex- 
pert-in-charge of apiculture during the absence of 
Mr. Benton. Dr. Phillips says there are two recog- 
nized forms of disease of the brood. designated re- 
spectively European and American foul brood, which 
are particularly virulent. He then describes the 
symptoms and characteristics of each disease. That 
there are two forms of foul brood, a mild and a viru- 
lent one, has long been admitted; but we are certain- 
ly not yet prepared to admit that these differ from 
American foul brood upon the slender evidence ad- 
duced. The symptoms and characteristics of Ameri- 
can foul brood as described by Dr. Phillips corre- 
spond with those of foul brood as we have it here, and 
such as we found in the United States when we first 
visited the apiaries at Medina in 1887. We have since 
that time had the opportunity of seeing specimens of 
foul brood in the States and Canada, and in every 
case the symptoms were similar. Slight variations 
occur, but there was the distinctive ropiness and un- 
pleasant odor which can be compared to bad glue. 
We have also seen many specimens from different 
parts of Europe and Africa, always with the same 
characteristics, 

Our first acquaintance with black brood, or ‘ New 
York bee-disease,’’ as it was at that time called, was 
made some years ago in California. This was sent 
from New York State by Mr. West, State bee inspec- 
tor, and on examining it we at once saw that it differ- 
ed from what we called foul brood; for, although the 
outward appearance of the comb was similar, the dis- 
tinctive ropiness and odor were absent. Notwith- 
standing that our experience with foul brood was 
pretty extensive, and dated back more than thirty- 
five years, this was the first time we had come in con- 
tact with black brood. It was entirely unknown to 
us except from descriptions in the journals, and not a 
single sample had been sent to the British Bee -Jour- 
nal office for diagnosis. Last year, however, we be- 
gan receiving from time to time specimens of dead 
brood differing in a marked degree from any we had 
previously seen in this country, and which corre- 
sponded in nearly every particular with the descrip- 
tion given of black brood. and they at once reminded 
us of that we saw in California. Black brood is of 
quite recent occurrence here, and we naturally hesi- 
tate to accept the statement defining it as ‘' Europe- 
an foul brood,” or the assertion of Dr. White that it 
is caused by Bacillus alvei. To say the least, it is 
quite possible that Dr. White has made a mistake, 
just as others have done, and has cultivated one of the 
numerous saprophytic bacteria found in bees. It ap- 
pears to us that the most important test has been 
omitted; and until that has been made successfully 
our judgment must be suspended. The test we allude 
to is to prove that the disease can be reproduced in 
healthy brood from a pure culture of Dr. White's Ba- 
cillus larve showing the characteristic symptoms of 
foul brood—that is, the ropiness and odor. We know 
that this was done by Mr. Cheshire with Bacillus al- 
vei, but we can not see that Dr. White has hitherto 
been able to reproduce the disease with his microbe. 
Until this has been done the investigations and the 
conclusions arrived at are of very little value so far as 
solving the question is concerned. 


This we referred to Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
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C., asking him if he would like to reply to it. 
This he does in the following statement. 


Dear Mr. Root:—I notice that the writer of the edi- 
torial in question says that ‘‘ European foul brood,” 
or ' black brood,”’ is of recent occurrence in England. 


I should hesitate very much in taking exception to a- 


pee-keeper of the high standing of Mr. Thomas Wm. 
Cowan; but in Cheshire’s portion of the paper on 
“Foul Brood”’ in the Journal of the Royal Microscop- 
ical Society, 1885, part of the description fits ‘* black 
brood ’’ much better than it does the ropy type of dis- 
ease which we call ‘‘ American ”’ foul brood. Cheyne, 
who really did the work, describes the one sample 
used by him as watery, which does not apply very 
well to the ropy type of the malady. 

Mr. Cowan says, “There are two forms of foul 
brood, a mild and a virulent one, .”’ but we are not 
told in any of the scientific literature with which I am 
familiar in which one of these we are to look for Ba- 
cillus aivei, nor do I know of any ground for the be- 
lief that the two diseases are but varieties of ‘foul 
brood caused by one specific bacillus. 

Attention is also drawn to the fact that American 
foul brood is of much more general occurrence than 
European foul brood, a fact which no person will be 
inclined to call in question. 

The possibility that Dr. White has cultivated a 
non-pathogenic saprophytic bacterium under the sup- 
position that it is the pathogenic bacillus of American 
foul brood is suggested; but since Dr. White is the 
first and only bacteriologist who has attempted to in- 
vestigate the non-pathogenic micro-organisms of the 
apiary, this may well be considered a criticism of 
small weight. Other investigators have been satis- 
fied to leave the normal invisible flora of the apiary 
unknown, and we are justified in the belief that on 
this very rock have they been shipwrecked. At any 
rate, Dr. White expresses the belief that the results 
of Howard, Mackenzie, and Harrison are false be- 
cause they did no work in non-pathogenic forms. 

According to Dr. White, Bacillus larve is found 
universally in diseased larvee of American foul brood, 
and in not a single instance bas he found it in the nu- 
merous normal combs which he has examined, nor 
has it been found on healthy adult bees or in the in- 
testine of normal adults. He assures us that it is 
universally present in every case of American foul 
brood examined by him since he first used the media 
made of bee larvee, and never present in any of the 
normal material examined. This to a bacteriologist 
or even to @ layman is rather good evidence of the 
pathogenic nature of the bacillus in question, 

The principal criticism in Mr. Cowan’s editorial, I 
shall quote: ‘It appears to us that the most impor- 
tant test has been omitted; and until that has been 
made successfully our judgment must be suspended. 
The test we allude to is to prove that the disease can 
be reproduced in healthy brood from a pure culture of 
Dr. White’s Bacillus larve.” This test has never 
been made by Dr. White, and the desirability of such 
a test is, of course, evident. The criticism is, how- 
ever, somewhat misleading, for the reader might be 
led to the belief that such a test is usually applied in 
the study of micro-organisms supposed to be path- 
ogenic. I believe I am safe in saying that this test 
can not be applied in many cases, nor is it considered 
heeessary in all cases by bacteriologists. The uni- 
form occurrence of a specific micro-organism in dis- 


» €ase,and its uniform absence in normal conditions, 


while not as absolute as the Koch test referred to, is 
proof ofthe greatest value. Bacillus larve grows only 
in a special medium, and there are many difficulties 
met with in the preparation of the cultures. A careful 
reading of Dr. White’s paper will show that he speci- 
fies merely the fact that Bacillus larve is uniformly 
present, and lays no claim to having made the test 
called for by Mr. Cowan. The author further says, 

We know that this was done by Mr. Cheshire with 
Bacillus alvei,” but we are not told what the effect on 
the brood was, it being assumed by Mr. Cheshire all 
through his work that there is but one disease of the 
brood in the class which he calls ‘‘foul brood.” I, 
therefore, can not agree in the belief that ‘‘ until this 
has been done the investigations and the conclusions 
arrived at are of very little value so far as solving the 
question is concerned.” 

While I have undertaken to defend Dr. White's 
work in the face of Mr. Cowan’s criticism, I do not 
wish to be understood as believing that this whole 
Subject is now complete. On the contrary, I can not 
but believe that the field is just opening up, and much 
more bacteriological work must be done before we 
‘are even on a good working basis. We now have a 


good start, and I hope the work may be continued at 
no late date. FE, F. PHILLIPS. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1907. 


Mr. Abram Titoff, for many years a bee-keep- 
er in Russia, came to America to study bee- 
keeping. He spent about a year and a half 
at Medina, and during that time he so thor- 
oughly acquired the English language (he 
could not speak a word of it when he came 
here) that he delivered an offhand address be- 
fore the National Bee-keepers’ Association in 
St. Louis in 1904. While Mr. Titoff was here 
he had an opportunity to see samples of both 
black and foul brood; and during his resi- 
dence in California he doubtless has made the 
matter a further study. He raises a decided 
protest against calling black and foul brood, 
American and European foul brood, in the 
following language: 

It seems that some Americans are under a wrong 
impression concerning foul brood in Europe. Both 
kinds—the old-fashioned (American) foul brood, and 
the black brood (European) are found there, where 
they have the same peculiarity and effects that they 
do in this country. I have seen hundreds of cases of 
both kinds of the disease in Russia. The black brood 
(European?) is not very prevalent in Russia; but foul 
brood (American as you call it) is quite common, and 
does much damage to the apiaries. 

Neither disease is peculiar to America; and although 
American bee-keepers might in time become accus- 
tomed to the inexact terms, ‘ European” and “‘Amer- 
ican,’’ readily distinguishing between them, these 
terms would always be confusing to a European. To 
distinguish clearly between these two types of dis- 
ease I would suggest the use of more scientific terms 
—such as those employed in Russia. There the black 
brood is spoken of as the "' benign ”’ foul brood. What 
is here known as the “ American” is called the ‘ ma- 
lign’’ foul brood. I do not know what adjectives 
could be better adopted here in this country; but I am 
thoroughly convinced that it is a mistake to call one 
kind * European ” and the other ** American.”’ 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 12. ABRAM TITOFE. 


To correct a misapprehension on the part 
of Mr. Titoff we may state that neither Dr. 
Phillipsnor Dr. White has ever claimed that 
American foul brood was peculiar only to 
America, and the European to Europe. On 
the contrary, their published statements go to 
show that both kinds are found in both con- 
tinents; but they gave thename ‘‘European’”’ 
to black brood because Cheyne and Che- 
shire, both Europeans, were the first to dis- 
cover the bacillus that caused it. They ap- 
plied the name ‘‘American’’ to foul brood in 
this country because, up until within a few 
years, it was the only brood disease of a con- 
tagious character known here, and because 
an American first discovered its bacillus. 

The question, after all, simmers itself down 
to this: Jf there are two distinct brood dis- 
eases, it is important that legislation that ap- 

lies to foul brood may apply to both diseases 

ere under consideration. If both diseases 
were from the same microscopic form of life 
the difficulty might be overcome by callin 
one ‘‘benign’’ and-the other ‘‘malign’’ fou 
brood. But Dr. White declares, and exter- 
nal evidence seems to bear out the assertion, 
that the two diseases are entirely distinct. 
If this is true it is not a case like varioloid and 
smallpox, nor evena mild and virulent form 
of foul brood both from the same microbe, but 
two separate diseases each originating from 
a distinct germ. 

















RAINS IN CALIFORNIA. 


As is well known, Southern California is 
so well in the north-trade-wind belt that it is 
likely to get all too little rain. In the win- 
ter months we swing to the north of this, and 
so get our scant rains. In the region of 
Claremont we get, on the average, a little 
over fifteen inches of rain. If this comes 
scattered along through the season we are 
sure to have very prosperous years. This 
season we have had already more than our 
average, and yet we are still to have our 
best month, that of March, when, as the rec- 
ords show, we get our greatest rainfall. The 
sage and other honey-plants are pushing for- 
ward very fast; and unless the season is very 
damp and cold we may almost surely count 
on a generous honey-flow. I think that, in 
all the thirteen years I have been in this sec- 
tion, we have never had a season that prom- 
ised so much for the bee-keeper as does the 
present one. We mayexpecta great harvest 
along all agricultural lines the coming fall 
and summer. 

2 


CALIFORNIA FOR LUNG TROUBLES. 


I have so many inquiries ee the sa- 
lubrity of this section that I feel sure the 
facts in the matter will be of much interest 
to the readers of GLEANINGS. There is no 
question that the pure dry atmosphere of 
Southern California, together with the equa- 
ble temperature, are greatly preventive and 
as surely curative of many pulmonary trou- 
bles. I know of many who came here with 
serious troubles, who to-day are among our 
strongest and most valuable citizens. They 
are not now ‘‘one-lungers,’’ whatever they 
may have been when they first came. From 
what I have observed since I came here thir- 
teen years ago I feel sure that incipient tu- 
berculosis, with reasonable care, can not stand 
this climate, but will in almost every case 
succumb to its sanitary influences. The 
same is true of asthmatic troubles. It must 
be said, however, that one who comes here 
with consumption must not think to return 
after the cure is wrought. In rare cases that 
may do, but generally it is followed with a 
relapse, and with each recurring attack the 
cure is less rapid and certain. In cases of 
asthma the dry air further from the coast is 
found more helpful. I have known persons 
who could not stop at all with any comfort 
at Long Beach, but who were entirely com- 
fortable at Pasadena, though the latter is so 
near by. Others could not stay at Pasadena, 


while they were free from trouble at Red- 
lands or Riverside; and one man who could 
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ae stand Riverside was all right at Coachel- 
a. 

The past two weeks, right in the heart of 
winter, have been like the best of May and 
June in my old Michigan home. This isa 
glorious climate, and one feels to thank God 
every day of the * ang for such a home and 
such a climate. The world knows none bet- 
ter. 

2 


GLANDS AND SECRETION IN INSECTS. 


Few of us who have never given the sub- 
ject of secretion special study or attention 
realize its importance in the animal econo- 
my. We appreciate muscular activity, and 
so muscles command respectful considera- 
tion; we know the great importance of 
nerves, and so the word nervous begets ap- 
preciative consideration; we know the im- 
mense importance of good air, and so lungs 
and respiration always interest us; such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘blood tells,’’ and ‘‘the heart 
as the seat of life,’ show that we know well 
the importance of circulation among life's 
processes. Do we all as fully realize the 
great part that secretion plays in the animal 
economy? Do we realize that every stage 
in the digestive process not only is attended 
with glandular action, but depends wholly 
upon it? Milk, which is so very important 
as a food product, and which is the nearest 
approach to a perfect food of any single sub- 
stance known, unless it be the food given to 
larval bees, is exclusively a secretion. 

Glands, what’? Glands, the agents of all 
secretion, are simply membranes with blood 
on one side and cellson the other. These cells 
have the power of selecting from the blood 
the elements of the secretion that they are to 
form, and to manufacture the secretion from 
them. The liver is the largest of all the 
glands, and, as a gland, has two very impor- 
tant functions. It secretes the bile and the 
liver sugar. The pancreas and the stomach 
are great glands which playa very important 
part in digestion. 

Among insects we have in the silk-moth 
larva, or caterpillar, an example of an ani- 
mal where glands are enormously developed. 
The silk-glands are really modified salivary 
glands, which are developed for a specitic 
purpose, and which are, perhaps, the best 
example of excessive development for a spe- 
= end or purpose to be found among ani- 
mals. 





2 


GLANDS AMONG BEES. 


We should expect to find among animals 
with such varied functions as are possessed 
by our honey-bees exceedingly interesting 
examples of glands and of the formation of 
secretions. Nor are we disappointed. Hon- 
ey itself, as we know assuredly, is digested 
nectar, and the digestion is accomplished 
through the action of the secretion from the 
large racemose glands of the head (upper 
head glands) and of the thorax, which emp- 
ty their product through a common duct 
which ends at the base of the tongue. Thus, 
as the nectar is quaffed from the flowers it is 
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mixed with this abundant secretion and con- 
verted into honey. The pollen, the proteid 
food of bees, is also acted on by another co- 
pious secretion, that from the lower head 
glands, and is converted into the ‘‘chyme,”’ 
already referred to as a very perfect food. 
This forms the basis, doubtless, of the royal 
jelly; and if this is what is fed to the queen 
it must be a very admirable food, else it 
would not give such vigor as the queen pos- 
sesses, for she lays nearly twice her own 
weight of eggs each day when at her best. 
The wax is also the product of glandular ac- 
tion, from the sinate along the under side 
of the abdomen. The work of these glands, 
when the bees need much wax, is something 
tremendous. At such times the worker bees 
eat much and exercise little, and the full en- 
ergy is given to wax-formation, and the re- 
sults are as just mentioned. Nor is this all; 
for the poison of the bees which they use so 
effectively when they sting is also a secre- 
tion, which is formed by large racemose 
glands situated close to the poison-sac, near 
the tip of the abdomen. I believe that we 
are safe in claiming for our bees three phases 
of development that are unsurpassed by any 
other animal, even not excluding our own 
species—one the varied secretions, and ex- 
ceeding glandular development, just pointed 
out; another the varied physiological devel- 
opment, for ] know no other animal that does 
so much as do bees; and the third, the won- 
drous structural development without which 
the high functional performance would be 
quite impossible. 














Some of the honey-dealers can not see a 
chance for a rise in the price of honey throug 
the operation of the pure-food law. Are 
they looking for a chance to make a little ex- 
tra profit themselves ? 
2 

At the time this is written, the report 
comes that a pure-food law, age oe geome, 
the national pure-food law, has just passe 
the Colorado legislature, and is only await- 
ing the governor’s signature. Colorado leg- 
islators are all right. Remember that Colo- 
rado already has a special pure-honey law. 

2 

Bee-keepers ought to have a great deal of 
sympathy with other industries that are at- 
tacked in the newspapers, since we have 
seen for ourselves how cruelly unjust and 
untruthful such things may be. It is easy 
for the careful and unprejudiced reader to 
see that many of these newspaper reports 
are simply sensational lies, or, at the best, 
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parses A exaggerated, and it behooves us to 
withhold judgment in many matters until 
we have information more reliable than mere 
newspaper report. 


Some people have curious ideas as to the 
amount of honey that plants yield. ‘The 
Jay”’ tells us of those who thought his crops 
of honey came from his geranium-bed. Our 
lawn is bordered by some very fine roses, 
from which we call our place ‘‘ Roselawn,”’ 
and on several occasions people have shown 
a serious belief that these roses had a great 
deal to do with the crops of honey we secure. 

Yd 
THE SEASON. 


We have had a very mild winter here, al- 
most no cold weather at all; 18 above zero 
was the coldest I noticed, and most of the 
time the bees were flying every three or four 
days. Asaresult of this mild weather the 
bees are wintering very well; and if they do 
not use up their honey in brood-rearing they 
are likely to be in very good shape for an 
early harvest. Every thing is further ad- 
vanced than usual at this season. Some of 
the soft maples were in bloom Feb. 15th, 
and wild mustard the 24th. Peaches, apri- 
cots, and almonds have been reported in 
bloom in sheltered places about the same 
time, and the bees will soon be humming on 
all kinds of early bloom. 

o 
HIVE-STANDS AND TOADS. 


Dr. Miller’s plan of making concrete 
prisms to support bottom-boards, keeping 
them up off che damp ground, is doubtless 
good and will add much to their life by keep- 
ing them from rotting. One objection I 
would have to any such arrangement is that 
it would make a good shelter for toads. In 
some places here, toads are very plentiful 
and do a great deal of damage to the bee- 
keeper because of the number of bees they 
eat. On account of this, and for some other 
reasons, I want a hive-stand which, while 
keeping the hive itself a few inches above 
the ground, is perfectly tight all around. 
Even with these, and with the ground kept 
clean between the hives, toads come into the 
apiary in such numbers in the evening that 
in some apiaries I find that these hive-stands 
must be so high that toads can not reach the 
alighting-board. I have been wondering if 
it would not pay me to make a toad-tight 
fence around such apiaries. 

2 
AN ENEMY TO BEE-KEEPING. 


I took a walk a few days ago to look up 
some of the sources of honey supply in the 
neighborhood. As I walked along the banks 
of the great irrigating-ditches, or down in 
their beds, dry at this season, | noticed some 
places where the sweet clover grew luxuri- 
antly along the banks of the large canals and 
the laterals that ran from them, while in 
other places the ——< was bare of every 
thing except weeds and the shrubbery of the 
desert. The reason for the difference was 
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plain to see. Where the sweet clover grew, 
the stock was fenced off; but wherever cows, 
whether in pasture or running loose on high- 
way or range, had access to the banks of the 
ditches, the sweet clover was eaten down to 
the roots and never hada chance to grow 
sufficiently to live through the first winter. 
When I considered how large a proportion 
of our honey crop came from these thin lines 
of sweet clover along the irrigating-ditches, 
and thought how many miles of ditch there 
were where it would thrive if it only had a 
chance, I was more than ready to concede 
that one of the greatest obstacles to success- 
ful bee-keeping in this country is the cow. 


oe 


HONEY IN BUTTER. 


Like Dr. Miller I have wondered why W. 
K. Morrison should want his mixture of hon- 
ey and butter frozen. If the mixture was 
not stiff enough,to suit him, that point could 
be easily regulated to suit the season by us- 
ing honey more or less candied. Whether 
so large a part of honey as fifty per cent 
would suit many would be a point that could 
be determined only by experiment. But an 
old, well-tried, and perfectly practical meth- 
od of combining honey with butter is to add 
a somewhat smaller quantity at the time of 
making. This is said to be quite common in 
Europe, especially in Switzerland. We have 
used the plan in our family for several years, 
and like it very much. Mrs. Green adds 
about an ounce to four or five pounds of but- 
ter as it is being worked. An effect you 
might not look for is that it permits the re- 
moval of a much larger percentage of butter- 
milk, which in itself improves the flavor and 
keeping quality of the butter. Add to this 
the aroma, flavor, and preservative qualities 
of the honey, and you Sore butter that not 
only tastes much better but also keeps better 
than that to which honey has not been added 
—at least that is our opinion; and, judging 
from the fact that others are very glad to 
get any butter we may have to spare, at the 
highest retail price, it is at least good butter. 
Of course, adding honey will not make good 
butter out of poor, but it seems to me that it 
would improve it in any case. I have been 
intending for a long time to mention this in 
GLEANINGS, but other things got ahead of it. 
Iam much obliged to our new editor for 


bringing it up. It is a good thing. Try it, 
all you butter-makers. 
o 
HIVE-TOOLS. 


A couple of hive-tools are illustrated in 
GLEANINGS for March 1. In going about the 
country inspecting bees I have come across a 
great variety of tools of this description, 
some of which are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, evincing a great deal of thought and 
Jabor on the part of the inventor. I have 


never yet seen one of these complicated con- 
trivances that I would be content to use my- 
self in regular work. The practical bee- 
keeper can not afford to carry a kit of tools 
with him, but must select something that is 
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not burdensome to carry, and will combine 
as many good points as possible. 

My favorite tool, and the only one I use 
among my own hives, is made by taking a 
butcher-knife like that illustrated on page 
315, and breaking the point square off at the 
widest part of the blade, just where the 
notch begins in the illustration. This end is 
then ground toa short bevel on oneside. For 
prying apart hives, supers, or frames, for 
scraping hives, bottom-boards, or the tops of 
frames, and for general lightness and con- 
venience, I know of nothing equal to it. | 
have found the cheaper butcher-knives, those 
selling at from ten to twenty cents apiece, 
really more satisfactory than higher-priced 
ones, as they are not so likely to break when 
used for prying. The butcher-knife tool is 
hardly stiff or strong enough, though, to 
handle Hoffman frames, taking them as they 
average here; so in my work as bee-inspector 
I always carried as my only tool one made 
from one of the thin leaves of a broken bug- 
gy-spring. Grind the thin end down toa 
chisel edge straight across. Grind one of the 
edges to a knife edge for about three inches 
back from the end you have sharpened; round 
the blunt end off nicely, and you have a tool 
that can be comfortably carried in the hip 
pocket, and that can be depended on to pry 
apart any thing about a bee-hive, and with- 
out breaking as many frames as will be done 
by any of those tools which are intended to 
hook under the end of the top-bar. The 
hive-tools made oi cast metal, of which seyv- 
eral have been put on the market, with their 
thick blunt edges, are an abomination when 
it comes to prying apart. hives and supers. 


ao 


THIN OR EXTRA THIN FULL SHEETS OF 
FOUNDATION. 


I am afraid the editor is giving bad ad- 
vice when he says that a full sheet of foun- 
dation should be ‘‘thin’’ and not ‘extra 
thin,’’ page 307. I believe it is against the 
interests of bee-keepers to use any other than 
the thinnest foundation possible, especially 
when in full sheets. That tough septum 
which is found in a great deal of comb hon- 
ey made on thick foundation has helped 
along wonderfully the belief that comb hon- 
ey is an artificial product, which belief, most 
of us will agree, is one of the worst things 
that ever happened to our industry. If ‘‘ex- 
tra thin’’ foundation can not be used when 
the section is entirely filled, then we had 
better let that plan alone. I use ‘extra 
thin’’ foundation in sheets that come pretty 
near filling the entire section. Sections are 
about 4 inches inside, and the sheet of foun- 
dation that I prefer to use in them is 3} 
square. After being fastened, the lower 
edge of the foundation is about } inch above 
the bottom of the inside of the section. With 
this space I have had no trouble with foun- 
dation buckling, and there will be scarcely 
over one section in 500 in which the com 
will not be well attached to all four sides. 
With a space much less than this, there may 
be some trouble from buckling. The foun- 
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dation must be carefully put in so that it 
swings clear from the sides. If not put in 
square, one corner of the sheet will be cruwd- 
ed against one side, which may make a 
crooked comb. While it takes careful work 
to put these large sheets of foundation in 
properly, I think it is much less work than 
to use a smaller sheet with bottom starter, 
while it gives almost as good results. 

It is unquestionable that some method 
must be used that will secure combs well at- 
tached to the section all around if we are to 
have honey that will ship safely. I have 
never seen any comb honey built from start- 
ers only, or even with large sheets, that did 
not nearly fill the section, that did not have 
a considerable number of sections that were 
really unfit to ship, and that would break 
down in shipping. This not only disgusts 
the honey-dealer but compels him to ask a 
larger profit, thus reducing consumption, or 
else compels the honey-producer to take less 
for his product. Claims and complaints are 
made to the railroads when honey is broken 
in shipment, and, whether they pay these 
claims or not, they ~~ them a good excuse 
for maintaining high freight rates on honey, 
the burden of which must fall on the pro- 
ducer. 














CONVENTION REPORTS. 


It will not be long before we have a new 
departure in reporting convention proceed- 
ings of value. here hive manipulations or 
other operations of a somewhat intricate 
nature are described, the one preparing the 
address should have the power to take photo- 
ape (at cost) of these ‘operations, and 

and copies in at the convention. 

oe 
AN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Could there not be in the United States a 
truly international bee-keepers’ convention? 
Such a meeting should be of profit to the bee- 
keeping world, and with it there should be 
an international exposition of honey and api- 
arian appliances and apiarian views, and the 
vegetation from which the nectar is gathered. 
Surely our various governments would help 
such an undertaking. 

go 
CONVENTION PROGRAM. 

The place for a convention should be se- 
lected at as early a date as convenient, then 
those interested can concentrate their ener- 
gies on working up an interest. Next the 
invitations to those who shall take part in the 
proceedings should go out early so these can 


their best efforts in Rronering material 
or thesubjectin hand. On every hand there 
is tou little effort to make a convention a suc- 


_cess. My observations go to show that, where 


reason is used in selecting the time and place 
for a convention, if failure there be, it is gen- 
erally due to a lack of thorough and united 
work to create an interest. 


@& 
SCANT AND IMPROPER STORES. 


At the above convention a discussion took 
place which went to show that, if carefully 
done, the feeding of sugar syrup during win- 
ter may do no harm; and when dysentery in 
winter quarters is the result of improper 
stores, or if there is a shortage of stores, the 
ey sugar syrup may do much good. 
O. L. Hershiser has, during the past winter, 
fed over the cluster in inverted jars, the 
mouth being covered with a thin cloth, 25 lbs. 
of sugar to 10 lbs. of water, with 2 lbs. of hon- 
ey added, and a teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar. 

Mr. Alex. Taylor gave an instance where 
a man fed in saucers shoved under the clus- 
ter. ‘The man fed the bees regularly, and the 
bees came out in first-class condition. The 
writer related his experience in feeding one 
colony two parts of sugar to one of water. 
The stock had dysentery from improper stores. 
The result was satisfactory so far as he could 
judge. Since the convention, some more 
have been fed, apparently stopping the dis- 
ease. The great difficulty, however, is to 
keep the stores warm. The convention - 

d 


peared to consider that ideal conditions cou 

be obtained by feeding some sugar syrup in 

the fall. This the bees would use first when 

in winter quarters and then turn to honey. 
go 


LOCALITY. 


In the British Bee Journal report of the 
British Bee-keepers’ Association conversa- 
zione, Mr. Cowan (the chairman) stated that 
the Italian bee had. not proved as satisfactory 
as the English (black) bee. Objection was, 
thirty years’ experience had taught him that 
English bees were much better suited to their 
own Climate than the others, which began 
work too early in the spring, while the natives 
stayed at home and saved themselves from 
the perils of the English weather, which dec- 


.imated the foreigners. ‘The latter also rear- 


ed brood much earlier than English bees, and 
therefore they consumed more honey at a time 
when that commodity was obtainable in the 
fields. Observation from so high an author- 
ity is worth quoting. It may be that the Brit- 
ish climate gives a long-drawn-out spring, 
such as we rarely have. The reasons given 
above, all point to qualities we prize. Again, 
Mr. Cowan states, ‘‘Carniolans were more 
satisfactory here than any other foreign bee.”’ 
On page 145 of the same journal, Humble 
Bee states, under ‘‘Nuptial Flight,’’ ‘‘The 
Carniolans are stronger on the wing, and 
would be more likely to mate a young queen. 
I succeeded in bringing them down to the 
oo“ by the dozen, or even to my hand, 

y the attraction of a young unmated queen 
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that I allowed to fly from the end of a fish- 
ing-rod, detained by a fine thread and noose 
round her body; but a knot has to be made 
in the noose so that it should not pull tight 
and injure her. As she flew in the air thus 
thus detained, it was a curious sight to see 
the flock of drones that gathered round her. 
Ican not help thinking that in this way some- 
thing might be done as to special mating.”’ 

There are many in America who will en- 
dorse all that has been said in the above of 
Carniolans. That experiment with the fish- 
pole and line bates all I ever heard of. 

o 

SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES WHILE IN BLOOM. 


J. L. Byer, under ‘‘Canadian Beedom,”’ 
rather boasts that over here in Ontario we 
have long had a bill to prevent the spraying 
of fruit-trees while in bloom. It was passed 
so many years ago that he doesn’t know 
whether the time was before or after he (Mr. 
Byer) was born, but Jam pretty sure it was 
one or the other. I can, however, go him 
one better. Fruit-growers now look upon 
any fruit-grower who sprays, or, rather, would 
want to spray, at such a time, as densely ig- 
norant of what is best for his own interest. 

It is condemned by every horticulturist in 
the employment of the various departments 
of agriculture. The following question ap- 


pears in the Feb. 21st issue of The Farmer's 
Advocate, and is answered by H. L. Hutt, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont.: 


Please tell us in a few words how far the pollination 
of fiowers, fruits, and grains is dependent upon the 


agency of the bee. Cc. W. L. 

The pollination of flowers, fruits, and grains is too 
large asubject to be disposed of with a few words. How- 
ever, to be brief, I may say that most of the flow- 
ers and fruits which have large blossoms are largely 
dependent upon the bee and other insects for distri- 
bution of the pollen. The common honey-bee is one 
of the most Valuable agents in this work of pollination. 
I have frequently noticed that some of the most pro- 
ductive orchards in this Province are those in which 
the growers make a practice of keeping a few hives 
of bees, or where bees are kept in the near vicinity. 
There are, however, many species of wild bees, as well 
as other insects, which are active in the distribution 
of pollen. 

With regard to grains, I may say that corn is large- 
ly dependent upon the wind for distribution of pollen, 
which falls or is carried by the wind from the tassel 
at the top of the plantto the silks at the end of the 
ear. Investigations here have shown that rye is also, 
to some extent, dependent upon the wind for pollina- 
tion, whereas most of the other grains, such as wheat, 
oats, and barley, are self-fertile. The red clover is 
largely dependent upon the bumble-bee for pollina- 
tion, although it was claimed by some bee-keepers a 
few years ago that, with the introduction of the It- 
alian, Cyprian, and Holy Land races of the honey-bee, 
these would be able to work upon the deep flowers of 
the red clover as well as upon the shorter flowers of 
the white clover, but I doubt if experience has proven 
that any of these strains of bees have proboscis long 
enough to reach the deep flowers of average-sized red- 
clover blossoms. H. L. Hurt. 

oo 


The District Bee-keepers’ convention, held 
at Brantford during the closing days of Jan- 
uary, was a very decided success Friends of 
bee-keeping would like to see half a dozen of 
such held in various sections of the Province 
during the winter months. There was much 
instruction for everybody; no rivalry as to 
any thing; and if more ofthe grants to local 
societies were used in this way the Ontario 
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Bee-keepers’ Association would feel disposed 
to grant the local societies more money; and 
the Ontario Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
Nelson Monteith, would feel disposed to give, 
and I feel sure he would give, the Ontario 
Bee-keepers’ Association more of an annual 
grant. The time has probably well nigh pass- 
ed when such money will be used simply to 
enrich in the local societies each member 
to the extent of a queen or a subscription to 
a bee-paper, as has been done inthe past. In 
Norfolk Co., among those who did hard work 
in bringing bee-keepers to the convention we 
had Messrs. E. Trinder, Lee Beaupre, and Dr. 
Wm. Burt, all extensively interested in the 
success of bee-keeping. 

















GETTING BEES READY FOR THE HARVEST. 


‘“‘You remember, Mr. Doolittle, that the 
last time I was here we got no further than 
the first looking-over of the bees in earl 
spring, fixing them so they had stores enoug 
to carry them to the time when pollen be- 
came plentiful, and now I have come over to 
have you go on with the matter to where the 
bees are ready for the honey-harvest from 
white clover. Let us suppose that pollen is 
now abundant, and we are ready to work 
further at the bees, thus starting them on 
the road to success as much as_ possible. 
What is the first work to be done?”’ 

‘‘The first work is to see that all colonies 
have plenty of honey and a good queen.”’ 

‘*How much would you call plenty of hon- 
ey when pollen first becomes plentiful ?”’ 

‘*I try to have the amount for each colony 
twenty pounds at this time of the year; and 
if some of the colonies have more than this, 
no harm is done at this stage when brood- 
rearing is to go on rapidly.”’ 

‘*But suppose some of the colonies do not 
have that much, how is the matter to be 
brought about ?”’ 

“I bring this about by saving up combs 
solid full of honey from the season previous; 
but where a person has not thought of this 
matter till spring is upon him, then he may 
have to resort to feeding; but let me assure 
you that combs of honey are as good for a 
colony as feeding, if not better, and there is 
far less work about such feeding than where 
liquid feed is used. But there need be but 
one year, and that the first, without these 
combs of honey; for after that any person 
can save enough combs of honey during the 
honey season to use the next spring for this 
purpose of having each colony rich in stores 
during April and May. Having the combs 
of honey, set in what is needed to give each 
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good colony at least twenty pounds; and in 
the absence of them this year, feed till all 
have that amount.’’ 

“‘T see. Isaved about 100 pounds in combs, 
thinking that would be all I needed, and it 
may. If not, I will feed. You said some- 
thing about a good queen. How am] to tell 
if this or that colony has a good queen ?”’ 

‘By the looks of the combs that have 
brood in them. At this time of the ¥_) _ 
may find brood in five or six combs. The 
brood in these combs should be in compact 
form, with eggs on the outside of the outside 
combs to the brood-nest (not brood-chamber, 
remember), and all the cells within this circle 
of eggs being occupied with one egg in 

ch.’ 


ach. 

‘Is that the way you tell?” 

“Yes. I have noticed for years that a 
poor or failing queen does not lay like this, 
but ‘scatters’ her eggs all about, some cells 
having no eggs in them, and some with 
brood all the way from the one to that near- 
ly mature. A good queen will so deposit her 
eggs that there will be but very few empty 
cells among her brood, so that we often see 
the center of the frame, having sealed brood 
in it, and on the outside of this, larvae—-those 
just ready to seal next to the sealed brood, 
and waning in size from these toward the 
outside of the comb till we find those just 
hatched, and from these just hatched larvze 
on outward the cells all full of eggs till the 
outside circle of eggs is reached. Sucha 
comb tells at a —— that the queen in that 
colony is a good one; and a glance at a comb 
having brood of all ages scattered all through 
this comb with many entirely empty cells 
mixed in tells just as plainly that such queen 
is of little good as the mother of a colony 
from which we are hoping to secure a good 
yield of section honey.” 

‘‘ Suppose when I examine I find such poor 
queens, what then ?”’ 

‘‘My advice would be to send south for 
queens to replace them, leaving the old 
queens in with their colony till the new ones 
come.”’ 

‘Could I not save money by raising such 
needed queens myself ?”’ 

‘Not at this time of the year, for it is the 
spoiling of a = colony to set it to raisin 
queens by taking away its queen now; an 
any other than a good colony would only 
turn out so poor queens that they would be 
little better than the one you were desirous 
of superseding.’’ 

“T see. What next?’ 

“There is little more to be done now, 
more than knowing that all colonies have a 
ed queen, and stores to the amount of at 
east 20 pounds; and I generally leave them 
alone from this till apple-trees blossom, when 
the apiary is to be gone over again.” 

‘‘ What is done when the fruit-trees bloom ?”’ 

‘The first werk now is to see the queen 
in each hive and know that her wings are 
clipped, so that she can not go away with 
the bees to parts unknown, if you do not 
happen to be on hand just when the swarms 
issue,”’ 
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‘*How do you find the queens? This is 
the hardest work I have to do.”’ 

‘*In the first place you want to sit or stand 
with the back to the sun.”’ 

‘*What difference does that make ?”’ 

‘‘All the difference between not finding 
the queen half the time when facing the sun, 
and finding nineteen out of twenty in two to 
three minutes after opening the hives, with 
the back toward the sun. Then when you 
take a frame out of a hive, instead of look- 
ing at it the first thing, look on the side of 
the frame next to the one you have in your 
hand, which is still in the hive, for 49 out of 
every 50 queens will begin to run around to 
the dark side of the combthey are on as soon 
as the row strikes them. If yon do not see 
her on the first good look at the face side of 
the comb in the hive, then look for her on 
the comb you are holding. If not seen, take 
out another frame, looking on the comb in 
the hive first every time, and then on the 
side of the comb opposite you that you are 
holding. In this way any queen is easil 
found, unless you smoke or jar the hive till 
the bees are stampeded—in which case you 
might as well shut up such a hive and leave 
it while you are finding the queens in four 
or five other hives, when you can come back 
to the stampeded one again, with as good a 
chance of success as if nothing had happen- 
ed.”’ 

‘Well, I think that will be of help to me, 
for I had paid no attention to which way the 
sun was, nor have I done any thing but look 
at the frame I held in my hand each time.’’ 

‘‘What more can be done now, depends 
upon how you wish to work your bees.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean by that?’’ 

“If you are to put on upper stories, this 
is the time to do this, with all strong colo- 
nies; and if you are to put the sections on 
without any further preliminaries, all the 
really strong colonies are’ now ready for 
such.”’ 

‘*Do you think that I had better try to 
work for section honey in fruit-bloom? I 
thought it better not to put on the supers 
till after swarming, as these supers would 
hinder the bees from swarming.”’ 

‘Tt the supers hinder the bees from swarm- 
ing it might be a good hindering; but asa 
rule they make little or no difference along 
this line. What you want is to get the bees 
at work in the supers as svon as possible; 
and the supers now on the hive allow the 
bees to cluster in them, and they will often 
make a start on them during fruit-bloom, 
storing honey in them, so the queen has 
more room in the brood-chamber, and giv- 
ing plenty of honey to tide over the dearth 
of nectar we usually have between fruit- 
bloom and white clover. Remember that 
plenty of honey for brooding purposes is one 
of the great essentials at all times previous 
to the flow from clover; and failing here you 
will fail of the best results.’’ 

‘*You spoke of putting on upper stories 
instead of the sections at this time. What 
did you mean b that ?’’ 

‘‘ These are often put on so that the bees 
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ee into the habit of working above the 
brood; and when the honey harvest arrives, 
take off these upper stories and put on the 
sections, which the bees will immediately 
enter, as they have been used to working in 
upper stories.”’ 

i you think there is any thing in that?’’ 

af te 

‘‘But the bees store what they gather in 
those combs, do they not ?”’ 

‘Yes, and in doing this the queen is given 
all the room in the combs below, so that she 
fills a larger space with brood, which gives 
a greater working force of bees in the fields 
during harvest. Of course, a queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board is used to keep the queen in 
the brood-chamber.”’ 

‘‘What becomes of the honey stored in the 
combs in the upper story ?”’ 

“Tt is ecntaatlly extracted, but the publish- 
ers of GLEANINGS will send you a book that 
will tell you how it can be put into the sec- 
tions by the bees, and thus advance your 
prospects of a greater yield of section honey 
than by any other plan I know of. This part 
would be too long to add to our talk to-day.”’ 











Gleanings from Foreign Fields. 
BY W. K. MORRISON. 











Honey market in Berlin, Germany, ordi- 
nary extracted, 30 cts.; comb honey, 37}. 
eo 
In Barcelona, Spain, wax is quoted at 32 
to 35; honey of Aragon, wholesale, 7; honey 
of Catalonia, 64. 
@ 
THE HONEY MARKET IN TUNIS (BIZERTA). 
Honey rec'd. | Highest price. | Lowest price. 
25,032 | 


125,151 
___ 67.362__—| 


217,545 =! 











July. 
August. 
Sept. 


17 cents. 
11 cents. 
11 cents. 


18 cents. 
16 cents. 
16 cents. 





og 


The Journal d’ Agriculture Tropicale gives 
the prices of tropical wax as follows, per 
lb.: Sierra Leone beeswax, in Liverpool, 30 
cts.; Madagascar beeswax, in France, 31 
ets.; Tonkin beeswax, in France, 30 cts.; 
Japanese vegetable wax, in France, 29 to 
30 cts. 


eo 
According to L’Apiculteur the following 
rices are for large amounts of wax F. O. B. 
at or wagon in Belgium, per pound: Ben- 
guella, West Africa, 32 cts.; Zanzibar, East 
Africa, 82, Portugal, 33; Algeria, in loaves 


or squares, 33; British India, probably dor- 
sata, 28}; Cuba, 33; Mozambique, Portu- 
pases East Africa, 33; palm wax, white, 
rom Brazil, 45; the same, yellow, 45. 
go 

We quote the following from L’ Apiculteur 
concerning the prices of honey and wax in 
France. The very best quality of extracted 
honey, wholesale, 20 cents. I1n Brittany the 
price is less—16 to 20. Wax, in Brittany, 30 
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to 35. At Havre foreign honey is about 10 
cts. Wax, at Havre, is 35 cts. orocco wax 
at Marseilles is 30 cts.; Algerian wax at Mar- 
seilles is 31 to 82 cts.; Levant wax at Mar- 
seilles, 32 to 35 cts.; Aden wax at Marseilles, 
34 cts.; honey, very best French extracted, 
at Marseilles, 20 cts. 
o 


In L’Abeille Bourguignonne a honey-deal- 
er advertises honey for sale, wholesale, at 
these prices, per lb.: Finest French honey, 
21 cts.; second quality, 20; third quality, for 
feeding bees, 16; Chilian honey, 18; honey 
chocolate in squares, 30. It may be remark- 
ed that honey chocolate seems to be popular 
in some parts of Europe. Probably honey 
in bricks with a flavoring of chocolate would 
sell in this country, now that the pure-food 
law is in force. 

oO 


At the meeting of the bee-keepers’ associ- 
ations of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
held in Loben, Austria, last fall, a resolution 
was passed asking the governments of their 
respective countries to ‘‘retain the word 
honey’’ for the product of the honey-bee, 
and not allow the word to be applied to any 
artificial production or imitation. There is 
good sense and economic judgment behind 
this resolution. 

oOo 


Some of the German bee-keepers are rec- 
ommending milk and honey for the chil- 
dren. One paper has an article on the sub- 
ject, so laudatory as to be positively alarm- 
ing. However, there may be something in 
this, as we know both buttermilk and honey 
have very valuable properties, and a combi- 
nation of the two ought to be good when we 
come to think of it. We know they mix 
something with the buttermilk in Kentucky. 
As GLEANINGS is a temperance paper we 
can not mention names; but in all the other 
States honey would be a better ingredient. 


o 


L Apiculture for January calls attention to 
the pure-food law of France, passed April |, 
1905, which in its main outlines resembles 
the law passed by our Congress, June 30, 
last year. But the power to enforce the law 
is vested in the, Secretary of the Interior. 
The latter seems to have the power to call 
on all public officials to help him administer 
the law. There are 15 laboratories charged 
with the detection of adulteration or mis- 
branding of all alimentary substances. The 
editor sagely remarks that the subject of 
adulteration is of great importance to hon- 
ey-producers. 

o 


Mr. Halleux, in L’Abetlle et sa Culture, 
states that the retail price fixed by the local 
federation of bee-keepers for Condroz, Hes- 
baye, and Luxembourg, Belgium, is at the 
rate of about 20 cts. per lb. He also states 
the price is not excessive, as the price in 
Berlin is higher — 33 to 37 cts. At Bremen 
comb honey is worth 30 cts. per lb.; and at 
the market in Reichenberg, Bohemia, good 
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honey is 35 cts. per lb.; and at Montreux, 
Switzerland, the price of honey is actually 
60 cts. per lb. He says the latter is for a 
very fine honey which is rare, and eagerly 
sought for by purchasers. We should like 
to know something about this honey—what 
flower does it come from? 


oO 


Some time ago the French held an inter- 
esting exhibition of colonial productions at 
Marseilles, with a view to showing what the 
different colonies could do; and one of the 
most interesting features was the exhibits of 
honey and wax. French Indo-China did not 
exhibit much; but Madagascar and Reunion 
did, as bee-keeping in both islands is inter- 
esting. The great colony of Algeria did not 
seem to do much; but Tunis made an excel- 
lent exhibit, and carried away several gold 
and silver medals. We do not usually con- 
sider Tunis much of a bee country; but it is, 
and practically all of Africa is a sort of bee- 
keepers’ paradise—no ‘‘ wintering troubles” 
there. 

o 

The French paper, Journal d Agriculture 
Tropicale, has an article on the culture of 
sunflowers, in its January issue, which is 
worth reading. No one seems to make a 
success of cultivating sunflowers but the 
Russians, who, in the government of Sara- 
toff, cultivate it in large quantities profit- 
ably. It is also cultivated to some extent in 
Bokhara. It is said the amount of oil se- 
cured from it there averages 21 per cent, 
but that is from varieties specially selected 
for the production of oil. The residue is, 
of course, valuable for feed or fertilizer, just 
as cotton-seed meal is. Where the condi- 
tions are favorable the sunflower is popular 
with the bees. If there is any place where 
sunflower culture will ever prove a success 
in this country it is Kansas. The article 
mentioned states that the yield of seed is 
greatly increased by ap tying a dressing of 
nitrate of soda. Probably the only reason 
sunflower culture does not succeed in this 
country is because we do not have time to 
study its peculiarities and culture. 


, 


In L’Apiculteur for January a bee-keeper 
living in Tunis raises the question for scien- 
tists to answer: ‘‘ What is granulated hon- 
ey’’’ He thinks its analysis is somewhat 
different from that of liquid honey, and he 
instances the fact that old honey is different 
from new honey by chemical analysis. This 
matter will probably come up before the 
National Pure-food Commission sooner or 
later. One thing we are sure of, only a 
part of the honey really granulates: the oth- 
er is frozen or held in suspension by the 
greneee Slowly melt a quantity of solid 

oney, and the dextrose, and levulose can be 
separated very readily. The latter runs 
away from the dextrose, which is in the 
form of finely granulated sugar. The writer 
of the note has evidently studied honey 
somewhat, for he states that honey two or 
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three years old has lost all its sucrose (cane 
sugar) by inversion. 
freezing or 
change; but, 


He evidently thinks 
ranulation causes a similar 
oes it? 

o 


DT) Apiculteur remarks ‘‘Hum’”’ to the as- 
sertion that the Arab race of men are famous 
for their vigorous physique, and that they 
prefer honey as a sweet in their food. As a 
matter of fact, the Turks, Arabs, and Syri- 
ans are splendid specimens, many of them, 
in rugged physical ability. In the Southern 
States, Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Jamaica, 
and elsewhere they may be seen carrying 
heavy loads all day long beneath a broiling 
sun, and that, too, in a moist atmosphere. 
They eat but little meat, and seem to prefer 
bread, dried fruits, sugar, honey, and simi- 
lar foods. It has been proven, also, in Eu- 
a army maneuvers, that sugar is an ex- 
cellent food for soldiers on the march in 
heavy marching order. This is contrary to 
general opinion, and even to the teachings 
of science. Honey is even better, as it re- 
quires practically no digestion, and is taken 
up rapidly by the human system. Honey 
leaves practically no residue, and therefore 
the stomach, spleen, kidneys, and liver are 
untaxed? Do you see the point? 














LAYING QUEENS. 


Is it Practical to Have Two or More in One 
Colony During the Summer Season? 


BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 


{If a beginner or some old bee-keeper unknown 
were to write along the lines in the subjoined article 
the average apicultural editor would be inclined to 
turn it down and say that such writer had, perhaps, 
better get a little more experience before wading out 
so far into deep water. But Mr. Alexander is no 
novice in the honey business. His annual crops go 
up into the carloads, and his experience coversa life- 
time. He has given us a great many valuable hints. 
We hope, therefore, that the reader will not be ready 
to exclaim *‘ Impossible! absurd! nonsense!”’ 

If our correspondent had said any thing about per- 
forated zinc separating each laying queen from every 
other one in a separate hive-body or hive-section, the 
scheme would not seem to be such a departure from 
common knowledge and practice. Perhaps he does 
use it; if so he does not say so. But even a plurality 
of queens separated by zinc in two or more hives has 
proved to be a failure with some. As itis, we hope 
our correspondent will not drop the matter right 
where it is, but go more into details; for most of us 
have come to believe that is impracticable to have 
more than one queen in a hive except in a few in- 
stances where Nature apparently is departing from 
her usual rule and allows mother and daughter to 
work under the same roof. 

If any other correspondent has succeeded along these 
lines of plurality of queens in one hive, without zinc 
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to keep them apart, we should be pleased to hear from 
him. Now having said all of.this we will let Mr. 
Alexander do his own talking. for he is quite com- 
petent to defend his position.—ED. ] 

Yes, I think it is. With the ever pressing 
desire to increase our surplus we are anxious- 
ly looking for new methods whereby we can 
secure strong full colonies early in the sea- 
son in order to take advantage of any flow 
of nectar that may come. This has caused 


us to do some experimenting along the line 
of keeping two or more laying queens in one 


ag. 8 or several years we have known 
that laying queens will. never sting each 
other if they can possibly get away from one 
another. This fact caused us to try some ex- 
periments along this line, with the following 
results: 

First, a great increase in the amount of 
brood was noticed in these hives; in fact, 
they were so full of brood that but few cells 
were left for honey or pollen; and when ex- 
tracting-combs were put on top a very large 
surplus was easily obtained. This fact alone 
was enough to encourage us in testing this 
method still further. Then another result 
from our experiments, so far as we have 
gone, is that we have never had a colony 
with two or more laying queens show any 
desire to swarm. 

This is something we can not understand, 
as we expected these strong full colonies to 
be the first to swarm. In order to see if we 
could force one full colony last summer to 
swarm, we put 14 good laying queens into it 
at one time, and in about two weeks we ex- 
amined it and found the 14 queens we had 
put in two weeks before, and their own 
queen all in harmony together, with near] 
every cell in their combs containing brood; 
then during the rest of the season we used 
this colony as a queen-nursery. Sometimes 
we would take three or four queens from it 
to use in other colonies, and occasionally we 
put in five or six at a time, and none were 
ever balled or stung. In fact, there was no 
queen injured in any way in that hive during 
the season. I have seen three or four on the 
same side of acomb crawling among the 
bees, and whenever they would touch each 
other they would start quick in an opposite 
direction. 

When Dr. Lyon was here last summer he 
tried to get a photograph of these queens; 
but they would run from each other so quick 
that he could not catch them in a photo. 


VIRGINS RECALCITRANT. 


Now, don’t think that you can handle vir- 
in queens in this way, for you can not. 
hey will sting each other or a laying queen 
as soon as they come together. There is not 
much you can do with virgin queens until 
they are fertilized and commence laying; 
then their desire to sting other queens is all 
gone. I have often kept two or three laying 
ueens under a common drinking-glass on 
the work-bench for a number of days with- 
out their trying to sting each other. 
The worst feature to overcome in giving 
our colonies two or more laying queens is in 
knowing how to introduce them safely. 
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Last summer my son Frank discovered the 
most practical method of introducing queens 
that I have ever heard of—a method where- 
by over 90 per cent are safely introduced and 
laying within 18 hours from the time the 
parent queen was removed. He wants to 
test this method still further another season 
before giving it to the readers of GLEANINGs; 
then if it still works as well as it has with 
us in the past there will be no trouble in 
giving our colonies as many laying queens 
as we may desire. If so, it will be another 
advance made in modern bee-keeping. 

I can already see several advantages in 
keeping two or more queens in one colony. 
First, in requeening we would have to remove 
only the oldest queen. Next, our hives 
would be kept very full of brood, which 
would give us strong colonies, and there 
would be no more complaint about our bees 
storing too much honey in the brood-nest. 
Then, for some unaccountable reason, it does 
seem to prevent the desire to swarm; and 
with colonies that contain nearly twice the 
usual working force we certainly would se- 
cure a much larger surplus. Our experi- 
ments so far along this line have been so 
encouraging that I expect to test it thorough- 
ly another summer. I really enjoy testing 
and working out new methods, and I am 
thankful I have sons who can fill my place 
when I am gone. The young honey-produc- 
ers of the future can not afford to remain 
long in the ruts we older men have made, 
but with renewed perseverance they must 
push forward no they have made great 
improvements over many methods now in 
use. 

In the above I have given our experience so 
far as we have gone on this subject. Had my 
health last summer been so I could have test- 
ed this more a hy ged as to its bearing on 
natural swarming I should have done so; 
but as it was, I could do but little. To me 
it does net look reasonable that, to increase 
the number of queens in a hive, would in 
any way prevent the colony from a desire to 
swarm; but still it is barely possible that it 
may. 

r. particular friend of mine has been anx- 
ious for me to give our experience on this 
subject to the public, so that others could 
test it also this coming summer; otherwise I 
would not have written this article before 
another fall, for I have always made ita 
rule to write nothing but what I was perfect- 
ly sure was fact, and for that reason I desir- 
ed to test this whole subject another summer 
before making it public. I expect this new 
method, in common with some others I have 
eg will be tried in a bungling way by a 
ew bee-keepers so that there will be no pos- 
sibility of its being a success in their hands. 
Then these parties will be the first to send in 
their reports condemning the whole thing. 
But, fortunately, this class is but small, and is 
daily growing less. This is encouraging; 
and when we all do the best we can we hope 
to leave the world the better for our having 
lived. 

Delanson, N. Y., Jan. 17. 
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some NEW YORK 


STATE BEE-KEEP- 
ERS. 


When to Practice Shook 
Swarming; Gathering 
Sweet-clover Seed. 


BY D. EVERETT LYON, 


Among the progress- 
ive and successful bee- 
keepers of New York is 
Mr. Aaron Snyder, of 
Kingston, a producer of 
large crops of strictly 
fancycomb honey. Mr. 
Snyder’s success is not 
altogether due to the lo- 
cation, which is a good 
one, but rather, also, to 
the fact that he uses up- 
to-date implements and 
keeps abreast with mod- 
ern methods. 

The Snyder apiaries, 
aggregating about 400 
colonies devoted exclu- 
sively to comb honey, 
are scattered in four yards varying from three 
to ten miles from home. Assisted by his son 
Frank, Mr. Snyder looks over every hive once 
a week during the honey-fiow. 

This, with oy is a necessity in order to 
prevent too muchswarming. As soon as he 
finds a colony preparing to swarm he cuts 
out all cells; the next week, when he visits 
that colony, if preparations for swarming are 
found, he cuts out all cells again. The next 
week, if he finds queen-cells started he at 


2.—TEMPORARY COMB-HONEY-STORAGE 
MADE OF CONDENSED-MILK BOXES. 








FIG. 1.—A LOAD OF SWEET CLOVER HAY NEAR THE APIARY OF 
THE SNYDER BEE AND HONEY CO., KINGSTON, N. Y. 


ouce makes a shaken swarm, which settles the 
swarming business with that colony for the 
season. He thinks it bad practice to contin- 
ue cutting cells more than twice; and if the 
colony is extra strong, one cutting is pref- 
erable. He advises against shaken swarms, 
however, unless the colony is determined 
to swarm, although he concedes that for 
some and in certain localities it may be bet- 
ter than his plan of cell-cutting. 

The bee-forage, while not over-abundant, 
is of a continuous character when 
it is started, so that the bees have 
access to white and sweet clover, 
basswood, goldenrod, buckwheat, 
and some blue and white aster. 

The buckwheat does not form 
such an important part of forage 
as the sweet clover, not being 
grown anywhere near as extensive- 
lv as further up in the State; but 
the sweet clover of both the white 
and yellow varieties grows abun- 
dantly, especially near a meadow 
country about 14 miles from home. 

Mr. Snyder had just arrived at 
the home yard with a load of 
sweet clover for seed, when I call- 
ed upon him, which is seen in Fig. 
1. A part of the load is still on 
the wagon. 

From the above statement it 
will be seen that, though there is 
no basswood or clover rush of 
honey, and that soon ending, still 
the varying plants furnish a more 
or less continuous flow. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the api- 
aries average about 75 lbs. of comb 
surplus to the colony, the total out- 
put of which was about 22,000 sec- 
tions. In fact, most of it was har- 
vested late in August when I called, 
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and I was pleased with the manner of its tem- 
porary storage. Shallow boxes, in which can- 


ned condensed milk comes, were used, hold- 
ing 34 sections each, and these were tiered in 
the storage-house—see Fig. 2. 


HOW TO GET THE SECTIONS IN THE OUT- 
SIDE ROWS CAPPED OVER NEARLY AS 
WELL AS THOSE IN THE CENTER 


Mr. Snyder discovered a plan by which he 
was able to get the sections in the outside 
row capped over almost as readily as those 
of the center, and that was by putting cleats, 
about @ inch thick, up and ioe on the in- 
side on one side of the super, then when fill- 
ing the super he putina fence separator first 
(that leaves § space outside the fence), then 
a row of sections, then a fence, then sections, 
and so on till full; then with the super-springs 
it makes every thing snug and nice, leaving 
another % space outside the last fence, these 
outside spaces being c-»nsidered valuable, and 
claimed that, by so doing, it allowed the bees 
a larger space between the fence and the super 
side in which to cluster, which, with the add- 
ed heat at that point, prompted the bees to 
cap more readily. Certainly the outside 
combs were as fancy as the others, and the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The honey and hive house is a part of the 
barn, while a small horse-car out of commis- 
sion, resting beneath the shade ofa very large 
Norway spruce-tree, constituted a handy re- 
pair-shop in the home apiary. 


FIG, 4.—AN OLD HORSE-CAR MAKES A GOOD STORAGE-SHED. 





FIG. 8.—MR. SNYDER FINDS THE TENT IN- 
DISPENSABLE AT CERTAIN TIMES. 


Mr. Snyder finds the 
tent indispensable at cer- 
tain seasons, and uses it 
much, but he prefers one 
a third larger than the 
ones usually cataloged. 

A wheelbarrow and 
combination tool-box and 
seat, as seen in Fig. 5, are 
considered indispensable. 

In the matter of ren- 
dering wax from old 
combs Mr. Snyder ex- 
tracts nearlyevery ounce 
of wax; and when he gets 
through with the slum- 
gum it is fit for the ash- 
heap. 

The character of the 
press is seen in Figs. 6 
and 7, and it does its 
work thoroughly. 

Personally Mr. Snyder 
is of medium height, tip- 
ping the beam at 210 !bs. 

e has never drank a 
glass of liquor nor a glass 
of beer. He bubbles over 
with geniality and good- 
fellowship. The writer 
was made thoroughly at 
home, and enjoyed ‘he 
hospitality so characteris- 
tic of bee-keepers. 

Mr. Snyder not only 
keeps bees because they 
are his bread and butter, 
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but also because he loves the little fellows. 
New York pom ay has for several years 
suffered the setback that came to many parts 
of the State some years ago when black brood 
devastated so many yards; but with such men 
as Mr. Snyder, Mr. Alexander, and a host of 
other royal good fellows of the Empire State 
doing so much in and for apiculture, it won’t 
be long before bee-keeping will be more large- 
ly carried on than now. 

The outlook for bee-keeping in New York 
was never better than now. 

Rye, N 


[It is gratifying to see the similarity be- 
tween this press and the one which we have 
usedsomuch. The construction is very much 
the same, even to the round can or tub, al- 
though our can is made of heavy tin while 
this one is of wood bound with steel hoops. 

Last summer Mr. Snyder sent us four Ser 
rels of slumgum, saying nothing about the 
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HONEY-CROP REPORTS. 


Can Accuracy be Secured? 
BY CHAS. H. CARGO. 


The reports of the honey crop and its con- 
dition as the season progresses is a very de- 
sirable item to all bee-men, and — 
to those who are largely interested. The 
changing of a cent in market value means 
very large sums, especially to heavy dealers, 
and an unnecessary slump in the market 
caused by misgivings as to holdings general- 
ly is a factor which ought to be eliminated. 

There is probably more honey produced 
than is generally supposed, and any normal 
increase will only keep pace with the grow- 
ing demands of a growing nation. 

he weighing of single hives has proved 
its value, but it lacks giving a proper average 
for a whole apiary or a whole county. To 











See 


FIG. 5.—MR. AARON SNYDER, HIS WHEELBARROW, TOOL-BOX, AND A PART OF HIS APIARY 
AT KINGSTON, N. Y. 


method which had been used for rendering 
the wax. We found that it was so clean it 
would not pay to work it over. Now we see 
thai this slkumgum was froma press very much 
like the one we were using. 

rhere is no question about the value of this 
unheated press, which is practically the same 
as the Hatch press. The extremely low cost, 
the sreat capacity per day, and the beauti- 
ful color of the wax, are all points well worth 
considering. 

The scheme of putting an extra fence be- 
twe-n the outside rows of sections and the 
sides of the super has been used generally in 
nearly all fence supers. It is a good plan 
Jus: the same. —ED. | 


solve this difficulty bee-men interested in 
such things can use a weighing-beam with 
ice-hooks mounted on a tripod, or any wheel- 
ed contrivance that may be convenient, and 
need only to wheel from hive to hive, and 
weigh as many hives as will give a fair aver- 
age. ButIlam not fully persuaded that a 
single hive from each apiary will not give 
accurate results. Here is the reason: 

We are not interested in any one man’s 
ield, and are really weighing specially se- 
ected hives from all the bees in the State. 

Now, if 100 hives are weighed semi-weekl 

in Ohio, and these hives are situated in all 
sections of the State where there are good 
flows of honey, and where there are poor, 
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FIG. 6.—THEK SNYDER WAX-PRESS AS If IS 
ACTUALLY USED. 


where the bees are doing well and where 
they are not, will not these 100 hives give a 
final result of accuracy equal to that of 
weighing the same number in one apiary ? 
And will not the good and bad reports be 
necessary, actually necessary, to get the 
proper average ” 

While admitting one hive is not an accu- 
rate quantity, because it can represent only 
a limited area, and may even be misleading, 
still in 100 colonies will not the test prove its 
value? The National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion could do nothing to increase its pres- 
tige and popularity more than to take up 
the ques- 
tion of 
combining 
with the 
excellent 
service of 
GLEAN- 
INGS’ hon- 
ey-crop re- 
ports, and 
furnish its 
members a 
monthly 
report, say 
from May 
to Septem- 
ber, of sta- 


FIG. 7.—THE WOODEN TUB OF "CT, 
tistics thus 


SNYDER WAX-PRESS. 
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compiled. My idea of these reports is |:ased 
on that followed by the government in cer- 
tain lines, and the reports would read some- 
thing like this: 
‘Local- Principal | Hives 
ity. honey-fiow | weighed 
for fortnight| 





2 weeks| Season’. |< of 
gain gain | Ay, 
crop 





800 Ibs.| 5000 Ibs. |30 ¢ 





Ohio |White clover| 100 Ibs. 
Estimated hives in State 








Now given the number of hives in com- 
mercial yards, and the yield of the State is 
approximately arrived at for market pur- 
poses. 

Another point, some hives will not do well, 
and some will be abnormal. How about 
these’? Simple enough. They represent a 
factor present in all beeyards, and properly 
go right into the report, because they are 
representative of just the conditions we are 
trying to arrive at. They are not mislead- 
ing, but tend to higher accuracy. 

Charleston, W. Fa. 


[GLEANINGS will be pleased to codperate 
with any intelligent movement that may be 
inaugerated to help along a line of effort 
suggested by our correspondent.—ED. | 
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YELLOW AND WHITE SWEET CLO- 
VER AT DR. MILLER’S. 


Their Value to Him. 





BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Last summer our cow-pasture was perhaps 
one-fourth covered with sweet clover. It 
grew rank, but the cow didn’t seem to care 
for it. Still, there was so much of it that it 
would hardly be noticed if she ate quite a 
bit. But the grass was also luxuriant and 
abundant, and she evidently preferred that. 
By and by there came a dry time, a very dry 
time, and pastures were brown. Then it 
was that the sweet clover showed its value. 
It remained cheerfully green while the grass 
about it was dry and parched. It had, how- 
ever, run up to six feet and more in height: 
and if you stop and look meditatively ata 
solid mass of sweet clover six feet high you'll 
realize that there’s a lot of feed in it. Grad- 
ually it was réduced in height (althougi:, of 
course, the cow didn’t eat from the top down) 
until finally it was reduced to a height of two 
feet or so, as you will see by Fig. 1 froma 
photo taken Sept. 3, 1906. Compare this 
with the height of the single stalk in Fi.. 2, 
which was taken the same day. But the 
comparison is not entirely fair, for »». 2 
mond on rich low ground that had the « ash 
rom the elevated ground ere, nd 
this stalk growing alone was especial! se- 
lected on account of its unusual heigh 1 
was afraid the slender top might nots ow 
in the picture, so I held a dried weed be~ de 
it at the same height. From the grour : tu 
the top was just nine feet. I may have :-en 
taller sweet clover, but I’m sure that’s he 
tallest | ever measured. 

That the cow does not eat it down lo er 
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FIG. 1.—A PASTURE OF SWEET CLOVER NEAR THE HOME OF DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, 
ILLINOIS. 


than shown is a good thing, for each plant is 
bushy, throwing out fresh growth on all sides 
as fast as eaten off, thus furnishing a constant 
supply of tender growth until freezing weath- 
er. It also makes it of greater value for the 
bees, for the fresh growth is always blossom 
growth, and if you had been present at the 
time the picture was taken it would have re- 
minded you of bees working on buckwheat. 

Some one will say: ‘‘But I thought you 
told us the honey crop of 1906 was an entire 
failure with you; and if the bees were so busy 
on sweet clover why the failure?’’ My dear 
sir, a pasture-field for a single cow is not a 
very large field of operation for a yard full 
of bees. To be sure, that was not the only 
sweet clover within reach, but the road com- 
missioners took care that not much of it 
should be allowed to blossom on the high- 
ways. Yet some credit should be given to 
sweet clover and cucumbers, for, besides 
having the hives heavy with honey for win- 
ter, [had some combs filled that I have stored 
away for next spring. Just wait till I go 
down cellar, and ‘an tell you how many there 
are. . . . There are 248, most of them 
full, and from that down to half full. 

i count those combs much the same as so 
much white-clover honey in sections. I'll 
teii you how. The hives are, I think, heavy 
snough so that the bees would go through 
il, clover harvest without any feeding. But 

Ahe opening of the harvest there would be 
ood deal of empty space in the brood- 
imber, and that space would have to be 
ied before the bees would devote much at- 
tion to the supers. Now if I take away 
ibs that are empty, or nearly so, replac- 
them with these reserve combs, don’t you 
that every pound of such honey thus giv- 

: means another pound of white-clover hon- 
‘ in the sections? Besides, it’s a ‘‘dread- 

i."’ comfortable feeling to know that you 

fully provided against any contingency if 


any colony in spring should be short of 
stores. 

I have ee thought I didn’t care for 
yellow sweet clover, because it comes two to 
four weeks in advance of the white, right 
when white clover is doing its best. But last 
season made me change my mind; for white 











FIG. 2.—LUXURIANT GROWTH OF SWEET 
CLOVER AT DR. MILLER’S. 
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clover didn’t do its best, although blooming 
abundantly; and ifthe yellow is an unfailin 
yielder the same as white sweet clover (an 
I suppose it is), then the yellow would come 
in very handy. 

In the eyes of the general public, sweet 
clover is a very noxious weed whose first en- 
croachment must be carefully watched, lest 
it get a foothold and spread persistently and 
promiscuously. The great objection in the 
eyes of the bee-keeper is that it is so hard to 
get a stand of it. id have tried several times 
to get a solid field of it, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded. This cow-pasture comes the nearest 
to a success of any thing I’ve had, and I did 
not try to get a stand there. 

Id like to have a solid field of it so I could 
have some hay that was nothing but sweet 
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MISS EMILY TOMPKINS, WHO, WITHOUT VEIL OR GLOVES, 
HANDLED BEES IN A CAGE AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 
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clover. My stock care more for it dried than 
green, and I suppose that is the genera! ex. 
perience. The horses care more for it than 
the cow, but other cows may care more for 
it than ours. 


a ee LIVE BEES AT 


Ss. 





How to Get Twice the Market Price by 
Advertising; the Advantage of 
Permanent Customers, 





BY G. BRUNDAGE 





At the last Orange Co. fair I had an exhib- 
it of honey and live bees. The first day, as 
we were fixing up the exhibit the general 
superintendent said, ‘‘Why, are 
you going to have live bees here 
in this flower-tent? I think you 
will have trouble—don’t think it 
will work—every one will get 
stung to death.’’ But I told him 
that, although showing live bees 
in a tent was new work for me, 

et I had handled a few bees, and 

would assure him that there 
would be no trouble, and no one 
stung, and, further, that I would 
promise him if any one were 
stung I would remove the bees 
at once. Not one person was 
stung in the whole four days. 
Well, it did not take me long to 
get some nice comb honey over 
to the general superintendent's 
tent, an also some to the super- 
intendent of the flower-tent where 
I had my exhibit. After that we 
were shown every courtesy. 

I had a one-frame observatory 
hive, an eight-frame hive, a Pear! 
Agnes hive, and a twin mating- 
box all with bees and queens. 
These were all in the wire-cloth 
tent. Many people were around 
all the time, and we were nearly 
flooded with questions. Some- 
times a dozen would be talking 
all at once —in fact, we were 
nearly talked to death. It is no 
small job to manage such an ex- 
hibit and explain all the details 
pertaining to bees, honey, aud 
queen-rearing. I was very fortu- 
nate in securing the services o! a 
talented young lady, Miss Emiiy 
Tompkins, whose photo is shown 
herewith, as she appeared at te 
fair. She would go out among tie 
crowds of eight or ten thousan:! 
people, then go into the bee-ten' 
and handle the bees, with ba'e 
head and arms. Ladies outsi 
would say they would not go 
there for thousands of dollars: 
but this young lady had the w 
power, and a very level hea 
and did not mind it at all. Every 
old bachelor would stop and say, 
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with a knowing wink, ‘‘Miss Honey, how 
much is this honey? ”’ 

In regard to the business part of the en- 
terprise I would say that I consider it a very 
ood and profitable advertisement—at least 
found it so. I sold a good lot of honey 
at the fair, and the end is not yet, as I have 
received lots of orders and complimentary 
letters from people who saw my exhibit. 
One man bought fifty pounds for his own use. 

Be sure to deal fairly with all, and your 
trade will grow each year, and you will 
not have to ship your honey to the glutted 
city markets for five or six cents per pound. 
Your friends the farmers, and your city cou- 
sins, will pay you three times the money. 
It does one good to see the children’s eyes 
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my selling is in — some away. I sup- 
pose I give away not less than five hundred 
= in the course of a year, and it is a 
tter advertisement than any gained b 
the use of printer’s ink, as every pound will 
be sure to bring more and more customers 
every year. But you must produce good 
thick rich honey, ripened on the hive, and 
not that thin artificially ripened green stuff 
that has to be sold from four to six cents 
per pound. I always get from ten to thir- 
teen cents for all my extracted honey, so one 
ton is worth about two and one-half tons of 
that four to six cent stuff that is shipped to 
the wholesale market. I am _ getting more 
retail trade each year, and sell hundreds of 
pounds from the house to the farmers. I also 


« 














HOLTERMANN’S CONCRETE BEE-CELLAR AND WORK-SHOP. 


get big when you go into a house with a nice 
pail of that sparkling sweet. Not long ago 
I went to a home where there were three 
little girls, and gave them a quart jar of ex- 
tracted honey; and do you know, friend 
Root, it did me more good to see those three 
pair of eyes glisten than to sell five hundred 
pounds? The mother told me a few days 
afterward that they never tasted any thing 
like it-in fact, did not know the taste of 
good honey; and these are well-to-do people. 
She told me they bought some honey a few 
years ago, but it was a very poor thin sort 
ot sour stuff, and they had never bought any 
since. But she said they wanted more of 
mine—you see another customer for life. 
So, my bee-keeping friends, the secret of 


have some retail trade in New York and in 
two others States, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. The customer always pays the express. 
As I said before, if you sell the right kind of 
honey these customers always have friends 
who will be sure to want some the next year, 
so it makes an endless chain. Some take as 
much as fifty pounds. I ship the most of it 
that goes a long distance, in tin pails. For 
the retail — trade I use glass packages 
in one to three pound sizes. 
Salisbury Mills, N. Y. 


[We have before urged the very great ad- 
vertising value of making live-bee demon- 
strations at county fairs and at other public 
gatherings. We have seen the evidence of 
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this so repeatedly in our own experience we 
wonder that more bee-keepers do not avail 
themselves of the plan instead of shipping 
their honey off to the big cities where it 
comes into fierce competition with the honey 
sent in by other bee-keepers. 

GLEANINGS offers its congratulations to the 
young lady who is brave enough to go inside 
a wire-cloth cage and handle live bees be- 
fore a crowd.—ED. | 


THE WINTERING PROBLEM. 


An Ideal Bee-cellar; Some Ventilating 
Problems Neatly Solved. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 











[When we called on Mr. Holtermann last January 
we naturally had a curiosity to see his new mammoth 
bee-cellar which he had recently constructed, and 
which he believed was about as complete and perfect 
in all its appointments as any thing that had ever 





AN INTERIOR VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE AISLES OF THE HOLTERMANN 
BEE-CELLAR. 


been constructed. The opportunity to see it was 
gladly accepted. We have inspected a good many of 
the bee-cellars in the United States and Canada, but 
we are free to say that we have never run across any 
thing more unique or nearly perfect in its general 
arrangement than this combined extracting-house, 
work-shop, and bee-cellar underneath. The whole 
structure is made of solid concrete—that is to say, 
the foundation walls as well as those above ground 
are made of cement and sand poured into wooden 
forms a good deal after the manner of those described 
in our issue for November 1, page 1363. 

Mr. Holtermann does not say any thing about the 
very roomy work-shop and extracting-room in the 
story above ground. This has a large stove, all the 
modern appliances for extracting and liquefying hon- 
ey, and a few necessary tools for making and putting 
— supplies, Mr. H. thus describes the cellar. 
—ED. 


The individual bee-keeper can understand 
and solve the wintering problem only as it 
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is studied in all its bearings. If individ: 
stock and variety of bee, stores, and thei» ».~ 
ture, position, and previous treatment, |e 
manner in which the bees are protected «: .\- 
ing the autumn and winter are not taken ‘n- 
to consideration in coming to conclusions, 
but little progress can be made when we seek 
to detect the effect of winter repositories i:n- 
der certain conditions. Temperature anid 
moisture undoubtedly play an import»nt 
part in the question; but the one who ¢»n- 
siders this alone is like the man who builds 
a fine house upon an unknown foundation. 
We as bee-keepers jump too much to con¢lu- 
sions, and then spend our reasoning powers 
and energies in defending ground perhaps 
hastily and injudiciously taken, 


INDIVIDUAL AND VARIETY. 


The variation in individual and breed has 
long been recognized by breeders in other 
lines of livestock. The mountain sheep and 
the Down each 
requires cer- 
tain environ- 
ments to be at 
its best. So 
with bees. I 
am satisfied 
that no one 
variety of bee 
will do_ best 
under all con- 
ditions. In our 
northern win- 
ters we require 
a bee with a 
strong consti- 
tution. Long 
confine ment 
requires good 
digestive and 
assimilative 
powers and a 
nervous tem- 
perament not 
easily upset. 
A nervous 
strain may 
bring on di- 
arrhea. = [rri- 
tability, as a 
rule, is not an 
indication of 
nerve strenyth 

What can be done by selection in breed iig 
corn and other crops can be done by se!- 
tion in breeding bees; but if done, the ::i- 
croscope, the finely balanced scale and «- 
curate measure, the chemist, and the win T 
repository, with facilities for controlling te: '- 
perature during long periods—these, cc '- 
bined with patient investigation, will det. - 
mine what points do bear on successful w - 
tering and bee-keeping, and what are ic: | 
conditions at which the bee-keeper shall a’ 

STORES. 

So far as I know, we want abundance | 
stores, free from germs of fermentation. | 
believe that bees are and can be successfu 
wintered on honey rich in pollen; yet «: 
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pollen, particularly in the early part of win- 
ter, is undesirable, and a feed of granulated- 
sugar syrup in the fall for the center of the 
prood-chamber is desirable where the bees 
are long confined in winter quarters. The 
stores should be kept covered by the bees, thus 
preventing granulation and the absorption of 
germs and moisture. Empty combs outside 
of the cluster, stores within, is what we want 
rather than that which is too often the case 
—the opposite condition. 


FALL PROTECTION. 


Years of observation and reflection has 
convinced me that bees are better in winter 
repositories as soon as we have reason to be- 
lieve that cold penetrating weather has ar- 
rived. This, with us, is about Nov. 15. A 
week or two out in the cold may do more 
harm than can be undone by a later flight. 


HOW PROTECTED. 


The above is important, and generally does 
not receive adequate consideration. There 
should be sufficient ventilation through the 
hive to carry from the bees and stores the 
foul air and moisture, and him not carry away 
an unnecessary amount of heat. To do this 
the coverings should not be air-tight, and yet 
they should be sufficiently warm to keep the 
air and heat from passing through more rap- 
idly than to carry out the object heretofore 
mentioned. I use an unsealed cloth; and, 
upon this felt cloth, felt paper, old carpet, 
tea-box matting, or chaff cushions 


VENTILATION. 


Bees respire. In that excellent address of 
Mr. S. D. House, delivered at the late Brant- 
ford convention, and already reported in 
GLEANINGS, he gave the result of a series of 
experiments reported by eminent men. Un- 
der the most favorable conditions for quies- 
cence the bees gave only three to five respir- 
ations in three to five minutes. No animal, 
be it man or beast, can breathe without, in 
the act, consuming oxygen and emitting car- 
bonic-acid gas. If the air is foul the system 
suffers; up to a certain point the respiration 
and chreuabidion increase. This law is as fix- 
ed as that the earth revolves about the sun. 

We may say, ‘‘ My bees get no systematic 
ventilation,’ and be correct. My stock of 
cattle may live by browsing and feeding 
where they can during the winter; the con- 
ditions may be so they will do fairly well 
without my care; but live stock must get 
their feed, and bees must consume oxygen. 
As we value our reputation let us desist from 
saying winter repositories require no venti- 
lation. Bees have blood; that blood circu- 
lates, and bees breathe through openings 
called ‘‘spiracles,’’ carrying air even to the 
substance of the brain and nerves. These 
organs being there, intelligent thought should 
for ever preclude us from claiming that it is 
not requisite that winter repositories with 
bees do not require to be ventilated. 

It is a matter of whether that process of 
ventilation can be seen and noticed, and is 
under control, or not. No ordinary house 
or cellar is ever air-tight. If the bees are 


quiet, and respiration at the minimum, 
and the number of hives limited, a 
in an ordinary cellar, there is generally 
enough circulation without special means. 
When winds are high, and the temperature 
outside lower than that inside, ordinary cel- 
lars generally have too much ventilation 
with correspondingly rapid and injurious 
changes in temperature. But when calm, 
and the outside and inside temperature about 
the same, then the lack of system and the 
want of regular intakes and outlets, with 
power to move the air, is felt by the bees, 
even if not by the bee-keeper. In my cellar 
there is a system of ventilation, and by 
means of fire in the bee-house above, or by 
means of fire in the center compartment, 
5x5, Fig. 1, two stove-pipes discharging in- 
to the chimney F, Fig. 1, [ can get a current 
of air up the chimney. Then through open- 
ings on the north and south side, at the base 
of the chimney, the foul air is drawn from 
the bottom of the cellar, and a change of air 
is maintained. I should like to see a fan in 
the chimney, run by clockwork and weight, 
or some other inexpensive power. 


TEMPERATURE AND LIGHT. 


Observation leads me, until I know more 
at least, to prefer a temperature of 42 to 45°. 
Darkness as absolute as we can secure it is, 
I am sure, the desirable condition. - 


QUIET AND ODOR. 


Bees may become accustomed to many 
things; in fact, I believe they may be trained 
to a greater extent than many admit. We 
can, however, make no mistake by securing 
as absolute quiet as possible, and I aim at 
this as to vibration, noise, light, and odor; 
no liquefying of honey, and no rendering of 
wax is allowed in the bee-house above while 
the bees are in the cellar below. 


DESCRIPTION OF CELLAR. 


The bee-house illustrated is of concrete, 
and even the chimney is of this. The chim- 
ney has a cow! on top of it, with its back to 
the wind to assist in getting a draft. On 
each side of the chimney is a box ventilator 

rojecting through the peak of the roof. 

his is 12 in. square, with a slide to regulate 
the amount of air passing through. These 
shafts enter the cellar at the ceiling above, 
and are for Warm weather. The building is 
50 ft. long by 25 wide. The cellar walls are 
below the level of the ground, the object be- 
ing to get a more uniform temperature in 
the ground, and less liability for moisture to 
condense on its walls. 

The ceiling of the cellar, to secure uniform- 
ity of temperature and prevent condensation, 
has, as seen in the upright-elevation plan, 
Fig. 2, G, a tongue-and-groove floor; C E felt 
paper; D, air-space; C, tongue-and-groove 
floor; F, the floor of the cellar, is concrete. 
The only openings from the outside into the 
cellar are seen in Fig. 1. From B to A are 
two glazed waterlime-jointed —e coming 
above gros just outside of the bee-house 
at B B, the wall going down 8 ft. into the 
ground; then passing under the cellar wall 
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and floor, entering the cellar at points A, A. 
Then there is a stairway, C, which is cover- 
ed by two doors at the level of the ground, 
and again closed from the cellar by two 
doors. Through these doors the bees are 
brought in and out. 
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Ground plan of cellar. Inner compartment, E, has solid 
concrete walls extending to ceiling. Opening E communi- 
cates with a sub-earth ventilator, D. When in-rushing air is 
too cold a fire is built in the stove, tempering the air, when it 
passes upward to the I 3 passing into the square box 
wooden flues shown at D D D D, in Fig. 3, where it is distribut- 
ed to every point in the cellar. 
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Linck open ings for circulation 
but not draft. 
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Perpendicular elevation of bee-cellar, showing the square 
box ventilating-flue with its one-inch holes as shown in dia- 
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Fig.3. 


Horizontal plan showing scheme of ventilation. Room B 
has solid concrete walls to prevent danger from fire from the 
stove at C. Under the stove is the sub-earth-ventilator open 
ing that supplies fresh air, which, if too cold, is warmed and 
then forced through the distributing-flues D D D D, which are 
perforated by one-inch holes. The flues D D are closed at the 
ends, and all air must pass out at the holes indicated by the 
arrows. F F are ventilators men foul air and moisture by 
means of flues extending through the roof. 


D is a 12-inch glazed pipe with waterlime 
joints 8 ft. under ground. This enters the 
cellar in the compartment E, a coal-stove 
standing over this opening. In this com- 
partment, if the air is not sufficiently temper- 
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ed by its passage under ground it can be 
warmed before it passes into the cellar. 

In Fig. 8 the system of distributing fresh 
air is shown. e illustration is not quite 
correct as to the central compartment, how- 
ever. B is supposed to be the same central 
compartment as E in Fig. 1, and the distance 
between it and the west wall should be great- 
er. At the top of this compartment, on the 
west side, are pipes, D, D, D, which carry 
the fresh air to the north and south end of 
the cellar, E E respectively being the north 
and south ends. From there through many 
one-inch openings (see arrows also, in B, 
Fig. 2, and the method of turning the corner 
of the wall), the fresh air is evenly distrib- 
uted through the cellar and carried off in a 
more or less foul condition through open- 
ings in the bottom of the chimney F in Fig. 1, 
and at ventilators F F, in Fig. 3, said venti- 
lators showing through the roof on either 
side of the chimney shown in the exterior 
half-tone view of the cellar. 

I have a curtain this winter on the north, 
south, and west walls, and find it assists in 
equalizing the temperature. This winter I 
have had more or less of air passing through 
all the air-passages, yet have kept a sufficient- 
ly high temperature half the time without 

re. 

Two years ago I darkened all the windows 
in the bee-house above, and partially opened 
a trap-door which leads by means of a stair- 
way alongside of the center compartment to 
the cellar floor. This, however, gave too 
rapid variations in temperature and was 
abandoned. During the last strong gale, with 
the wind reaching a velocity of over 60 miles 
an hour, in 24 hours a change from 59 to 12° 
was experienced; and with no change in the 
dampers in the ventilators there was a vari- 
ation of only 24° in the cellar. 

In visiting my cellar, Mr. Editor, you 
noticed that the stocks of bees in the twelve- 
frame Langstroth hives were powerful large 
clusters of bees hanging under frames with 
full capacity. This, of course, has an influ- 
ence on the number of bees found dead on 
the floor. Again, the bottom-boards on my 
hives are pretty clean of bees; but up to Jan. 
23, by measure I swept 12 bushels of dead 
bees from the floor. 

Brantford, Can. 


[As we go into the shop above we lifta 
large trap-door, light a candle, and descend 
into the lower regions. All is quiet, save 
now and then a little zip, zip of a flitting 
bee lured by the light of the candle. The 
air feels about 45. It smells fresh, notwith- 
standing there were from 400 to 500 colonies 
in the cellar. There were but few dead bees 
on the cellar bottom, and at the time of our 
visit one could go all over the cellar without 
stepping on a dead bee. Mr. Holtermann 
showed us the inner compartment where the 
stove is located, and which is used for tem- 
pering the air when necessary as it comes in 
from the sub-earth ventilator. Notwithstand- 
ing it was a cool brisk morning, and our ears 
— in the open air, even after a brisk 
walk, the air in that inner compartment 
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where we came in had been sufficiently tem- 
pered through its underground se so 
that no artificial heat was needed. It isin only 
extremely cold weather, we believe, that Mr. 
Holtermann finds it necessary to warm the 
air, and perhaps at other times when the cir- 
culation issluggish. -We followed the course 
of the ventilating-flues designated by D, D, in 
Fig. 3, C; and on pushing the candle up to 
one of its one-inch openings we could plainly 
see by the deflection of the flame that the 
air was pushing out. The long course of 
these ventilators clear around the cellar, 
closed except at the one-inch opening, dis- 
tributes the air evenly over the entire cellar. 

Mr. Holtermann omits to draw attention to 
the ventilating-pipes sticking up through the 
roof on either side of the chimney. ‘These, 
if | remember correctly, extend down through 
the ceiling of the cellar to within about a foot 
of the floor. Their purpose is to assist the 
chimney-flue to carry out the foul air. On 
going outside of the cellar we could see the 
white frost at the top of the ventilators, 
showing that the foul air was continually 
passing out, the moisture collecting and 
freezing into a white frost. 

This cellar is one of the largest in the 
country, being exceeded, perhaps, only by the 
mammoth bee-cellar of E. W. Alexander and 
that of the late Capt. J. E. Hetherington. 
The extensive bee-keeper may well copy aft- 


er the general plan of this; for on the prin-— 


ciple that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it, this cellar certainly does its 
work. 

It should be remembered, also, that Mr. 
Holtermann is an advocate of large and 
powerful colonies. It is one thing to keep a 
cellar sweet and nicely ventilated with weak 
or moderate-sized colonies; but when we put 
some 400 or 500 twelve-frame rousing big 
ones in, we all admit we have a different 
problem to contend with, and yet this cellar 
takes care of them. 

We respectfully suggest that this journal 
be laid aside, or marked, so that late this 
summer or fall, when one is ready to begin 
his cellar, he can have something definite to 
work on.—ED.] 
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DEEP VS. SHALLOW BROOD-CHAM-' 
BERS. 


The Value of Courtesy in Criticisms. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. Editor:—When I replied to your re- 
quest in stating the reason of my preference 
for deep brood-chambers I had no idea of 
starting into a discussion. I expected to 
have my say and be done. But several of 
our good, bee-keepers have jumped on me, 
and I feel that I want to say a few more 
words before I drop the subject. 
_It would appear from the article of Mr. 
Chambers that the shallow hive is of such 

eat advantage that it is forcing the manu- 
acturers to handle it in spite of themselves. 
He perhaps forgets that, over twenty years 





ago, Mr. Heddon invented a shallow-frame 
hive which was drummed and advertised all 
over the country, for which Mr. Heddon 
even secured the approval of Mr. Langstroth, 
in his declining days, when he had no longer 
any apiary practice, and that, in spite of all 
that, the Heddon-hive supporters may prob- 
ably be yet counted with two figures. If I 
judge of the number of shallow hives now in 
use by the amount of comb foundation sold 
for such shallow hives, it is but a very low 
per cent (less than two) of the number of 
colonies in existence among progressive api- 
aries. Yet the shallow hive was recommend- 
ed long before the movable frame made its 
appearance, as I said in a previous article, 
and the main claim made for it was the ease 
of manipulation. 

Of the many advantages claimed for these 
hives, one looms » most conspicuously— 
the greater ease in handling and transport- 
ing the hives. Shallow hives are more de- 
sirable for —e bee-keeping. I do not 
do any migratory bee-keeping, neither do 
999 out of every 1000 bee-keepers. They are 
easier to transport from one spot to another, 
but I do not transport hives. We have hives 
which have stood in the same spot for twen- 
ty years. I think but little more of movin 
a hive than a house, and I have never ha 
need of a hive which could be packed around 
like a trunk. 

The foundation is easier put into a shallow 
frame. I know this to be a fact, for we use 
shallow frames for our supers; but putting 
foundation in frames is done only once in 25 
or 30 years. If the foundation has been well 
— in, it will not need to be changed for a 

ifetime. Shallow frames may be extracted 
more readily, because the knife runs across 
them more readily. That is true, and that 
is why we use shallow frames in our supers. 
But we rarely extract honey from the lower 
story ofourlargehive. There is no need of it. 

It would appear that the difference in opin- 
ion comes from the difference in methods of 
manipulation. Our opponents would have 
us think that they have the better way be- 
cause they handle hives; we would have 
them think that we have the better way be- 
cause we do less handling of hives, therefore 
have less hard work. 

We are told that, if we wish to give room, 
we have to put in one additional frame at a 
time, while they double the size of the hive 
at one operation. We, too, can double the 
size at one operation (if we choose to do so); 
but we have the resource of enlarging only 
a little at a time if we see fit. 

I don’t relish the idea of hunting a queen 
by shaking the whole swarm out. I can do 
it faster by lifting a frame or two. Neither 
do I like the idea of helping a weak stock by 
giving them a full — of brood from a 
powerful colony or a full case of honey. I 
prefer a more gradual help. 

But the matter which has the most weight 
in my mind is the greater amount of brood 
secured from a queen on deep frames. Mr. 
Chambers calls this an entirely unproven as- 
sertion. It may be to him. It is not to me. 
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He says, ‘‘I deny that this style of laying is 
maintained throughout the season.’’ That is 
true, and the reason of it is that the bees put 
honey or pollen here and there, and destroy 
the harmony of the brood-laying. Butif Mr. 
C. will examine as I have done, he will find 
that at no time is there so large an amount 
of brood as when the regularity of laying is 
kept up. This is not difficult to understand 
by any one who has watched the queen in an 
observation hive, and has noticed the deliber- 
ation and slowness of her actions. Time is 
lost, much time is lost, when she does not 
follow a regular course in her laying. 

And, please, do not tell me that you can 
rear stronger colonies than I do by our meth- 
ods. Mr. J. M. Shuck, of Des Moines, who 
was an advocate of reversing hives, sent us 
his foreman once to win us over to his meth- 
ods because, as they said, they could rear 
more brood by inverting than by any other 
method. The foreman came, stayed two 
days, and went away, won over to the Da- 
dant methods. 

Mr. Bondonneau, the editor of the French 
GLEANINGS, ‘‘ L’ Apiculture nouvelle,’’ when 
he made a trip to the United States, some 
three or four years ago, showed great aston- 
ishment at the strength of our bees, and said 
to me that he had not anywhere seen such 
strong colonies as he saw in our apiary. 

In summing up, allow me to thank those 
friends who do not agree with me for the 
courtesy of their criticisms. If we can’t 
agree as to size of hives we can at least agree 
to be pleasant, for it is worse than useless to 
discuss by abusing one another, asI have 
seen it done in some other places. 

Later.—I am in receipt of the Feb. 15th 
number of the Review. In this paper Mr. 
Hutchinson, who has at one time been in fa- 
vor of the horizontal Heddon hive, and who 
also argued in favor of manipulating hives 
instead of frames, shows a decided prefer- 
ence for the deeper frame, and I desire to 
quote his last words, with which I[ concur 
completely: ‘‘My plea is for simplicity in 
hive-construction—for plain simple frames, 
without projections or — without any 
excrescences whatever. Then I would hang 
them in a hive that is equally simple.. I be- 
lieve—yes, I know—that all these ‘fixings’ 
that are put upon frames and hives are a 
needless expense and bring no recompense.”’ 

Hamilton, Ill. 


[We wish to indorse particularly the sen- 
timent ‘‘If we can not agree as to the size of 
hives, we can at least agree to be pleasant, 
for itis worse than useless to discuss by abus- 


ing one another.’’ That sentiment we hope 
all our correspondents will carefully keep in 
mind. We will not allow, if we khowit, any 
thing but courteous and friendly criticism in 
these columns, and we believe that our pages 
in the past bear pretty fair evidence of this. 
Some correspondents, when they get involved 
ina controversy, feel inclined to ridicule and 
abuse an opponent. Ridicule is never argu- 
ment, and abuse is oyt of place in modern 
journalism. Let us disagree; let us argue, if 
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need be; but let it be courteous, with a dis- 
position at all times to recognize and acknowl- 
edge the good points made by our opponent. 
Good discussion with an honest square differ- 
ence of opinion should and does bring outa 
lot of truth, and for that reason our columns 
are open to all such —ED. ] 


HOW TO GET MORE HONEY FROM 
THE CLOVERS. 


How to Destroy the Clover Midge; Fur- 
nishing Seed to Neighboring Farmers. 





BY WM. M’EVOY. 


This is the all-important line to put the 
work on, and yet it is the most neglected of 
any. The basswoods are fast disappearing, 
and less alsike clover is being grown; and, 
this being so, every bee-keeper should help 
to improve his own locality by getting a cer- 
tain amount of alsike-clover seed sown every 
year, as by so doing he will get larger yields 
of this choice honey, which sells for the high- 
est price in all markets. 

The nearer the fields of clover are to the 
bees, the larger the yields of honey will be. 
Mr. Arthur _ nine of Langstaff, York Co., 
had fields of alsike clover only a few rods from 
his bees, and he took over 260 lbs. of ex- 
tracted clover honey from several of his col- 
onies, and this in 1906, an off year when the 
crop from clover was almost a complete fail- 
ure in many parts of Ontario. Mr. Alexan- 
der Donaldson, of Binbrook, Wentworth 
County, had fields of alsike clover only a 
few feet from his apiary, and secured by far 
the largest crop of section honey from clover 
of any man in our province in 1906. 

I mention these cases to show that it is not 
how far bees will go for honey, but how 
close we can have them to the fields of clo- 
ver, that counts every time. 

Feeding off red clover up to the 20th of 
June, or mowing at that time, destroys the 
whole of the first brood of the clover midge; 
and when the second crops heads out there 
will be little or no midge to injure the heads, 
and then nearly every head of clover will 
come into full bloom; and if the weather 
conditions are right then, Italian bees will 
gather a good deal of honey from the second 
crops of red clover. 

In September, 1905, I extracted over 3000 
lbs. of pure red-clover honey after giving the 
bees plenty to winter on. ‘This honey was a 
light amber in color, and good in flavor, and 
sold for the same price as the honey gather- 
ed from white clover. My bees being Ital- 
ians, they worked well on the second crop 
of red clover, which was not injured by the 
midge in my locality in 1905 on account of 
the first crop being cut early. 

In 1906 red clover was not cut soon enough 
in my section to destroy the first brood of 
clover midge; and when the second crop was 
ready the midge started in with full force, 
and practically ruined it for both seed and 
honey. The controlling of the red-clover 
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midge will result in more seed for the seed- 
ower and more honey for those who keep 
talian bees near it. 

For many years I have made a practice of 
looking closely at larvze to see how the bees 
were feeding it. Some was very poorly fed 
in colonies where the bees had every chance 
possible to do better, and in others I found 
the brood much better fed where the chances 
were not so good. The differences in these 
cases were in the bees. I found the pure- 
bred Italians the best of any race at feeding 
their brood, and also best at gathering hon- 
ey from red clover. I am not in the queen 
business, and have none for sale. 

Woodburn, Ont., Can., Jan. 24. 





[This is a good time of the year to get the 
farmers to sow alsike and red clover in the 
vicinity of the bee-yards. We go so far as 
to offer seed of alsike free to the farmers 
within a half or three-quarters of a mile of 
any of our yards. Our old rule was to give 
the seed at half price. At present we are in- 
clined to believe it will pay us to furnish the 
seed free, especially alsike.-—ED. ] 


BEE-KEEPING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Prospects there Not Great. 











BY A. E. DEWAR. 





On page 1488 of your issue for Dec. 1, 1906, 
appears a copy of a letter from the editor of 
the Waikato Times, referring to what pur- 
ports to be a statement by Mr. Hopkins, our 
venerable Government Apicultural Expert. 
While I agree with the opinion expressed as 
to Mr. Hopkins’ peculiar suitahility to occupy 
that position, I can not believe that the facts 
and figures given were ever expressed by him, 
and | can not allow the article to go unchal- 
lenged. The general impression which it is 
intended to convey appears to be that New 
Zealand is a bee-keepers’ paradise, only 
awaiting the influx of a number of cute Amer- 


ican bee-keepers who will reaparich reward. . 


Now, the sooner this illusion is dispelled the 
better, as I am sure that a bitter disappoint- 
ment would await the large majority of per- 
sons who journey to this country with the 
hope of making a living by apiculture. I 
say the ‘‘large majority’’ advisedly, for Iam 
not a pessimist, and know that there are some 
localities where a respectable livelihood could 
be made by bee culture; but even in these 
districts the seasons are uncertain, as you al- 
so find them in America, especially when clo- 
ver is the main source of supply (I think Dr. 
Miller will agree), and some other culture 
should be combined with bee culture to help 
tide over the bad seasons. 

No one knows better than Mr. Hopkins the 
extreme difficulties to be met with in New 
Zealand; but under his supervision, with the 
enforcement of legislation dealing with foul 
brood and other diseases, and the adoption 
of modern and scientific methods, the condi- 
tion and results of the industry will materi- 
ally improve. He would be the last person 
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to suggest the publication of an article which 
would have the effect of inducing immigration 
to New Zealand on misleading statements, 
as he knows that there are numbers of capa- 
ble bee-keepers in this country who would 
be pleased to reénter the business if local 
conditions warranted them in so doing. 
Auckland, N. Z. 


AN UNHEATED WAX-PRESS. 
How to Construct a Press Entirely of 
Wood. 








BY JOHN LOCKWOOD. 


The drawings shown herewith make the 
construction of my wax-press plain. To be- 
gin rendering wax, first put the cleated rack 
into the bottom of the press. Take a burlap 
sack that is big enough to hold 100 lbs. of 
bran and rip the seam in one side and the 
bottom. Spread this burlap sheet over the 
press; push it down in and see that it fits 
well into the corners, letting the edges han 
out over the top. Now take a whole sac 
and put it into the press with a hoop in the 






























Top View 








JOHN LOCKWOOD’S UNHEATED WAX-PRESS. 


Ps to hold it open. Now dip into your tub, 
full of boiling comb; take the hoop out of 
the sack; push it down with a stick to make 
it fit on the bottom and in the corners. Fold 
up the mouth of the sack and the sheet over 
it. Put the follower on, with the blocks on 
top. Swing the cross-bar over and push the 
screw up through the hole in it. Put on the 
handle and turn both handles down, one at 
a time. 

After the wax is pressed out, take off one 
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handle; let the screw slip down even with 
the top of the press and unfold the first bur- 
lap so it hangs over edges. Now get hold of 
the top of the sack and pull it up some so it 
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CROSS-SECTION OF LOCKWOOD’S WAX-PRESS. 


can cool a little. 
m, put the sack back, a 
efore. 
To boil the comb, use a four-hole stove 
with all the lids off. Put on a big tub con- 
taining two buckets of water, and add the 


Then —y out the slum- 
nd fill it again as 
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CROSS-SECTION OF FOLLOWER. 


comb as it boils, until the tub is nearly full. 
The water and free wax flow out of the press 
immediately, leaving only the slumgum to 
press. 

Brigham, Utah. 


[The construction of this press is good, 
and it ought to give satisfactory results. It 
will be seen that it is on the same principle 
as the Hatch press in that it is unheated, the 
comb being melted up with water in a large 
boiler and thén dipped into the press lined 
with burlap. 

As outlined in our two articles on the sub- 
ject of wax-presses, we are very sure that 
one pressing, as described, would not remove 
more than 85 or 90 per cent of the wax, leav- 
ing 15 or at least 10 per cent waste. Since 
the publication of the two articles, many let- 
ters have come in which have led to many 
further tests, all of which have proven con- 
clusively in our estimation that one pressing 
in any form of an unheated press can not be 
relied on to get all of the wax. We would 
suggest, therefore, that our correspondent 
take the refuse that has been through the 
press once and put it through the same treat- 
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ment again, comparing the amount of wax 
obtained from the second rendering with 
that obtained from the first. 

Many presses similar to this one are used 
all over the world, but we doubt whether 
there are many producers who use this meth- 
od that run the refuse through the second 
time, for it looks so perfectly clean after be- 
ing pressed once. e would urge all such, 
however, to try at least a second melting, 
for we think at least 10 per cent more wax 
will be obtained. After the second render- 
ing there will not be over 2 per cent of 
waste, as we have proven. 

It would seem desirable, if the body of this 
press above described were to be so deep, 
that it be only about half filled with melted 
comb at a time, otherwise the cheese will be 
so thick that too much wax may be left, even 
after two renderings. 

Some years ago Mr. F. A. Salisbury, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., used a press made entirely 
of wood, and closed at the top to prevent all 
escape of heat. His idea was that, in this 
way, the refuse would not cool so quickly, 
and he would, therefore, have more time to 
get the wax out; but we are of the opinion 
that, even in such a press, closed at the top 
to prevent loss of heat, one pressing would 
still leave a good deal of wax. We have 
made a number of experiments with the or- 
dinary Hatch press, with the exception that 
a jet of steam was introduced so as to keep 
the press and its contents very hot. We 
found that, even under these conditions, one 
pressing would not get all the wax by any 
means, leaving almost as much waste as 
when no steam was introduced. It is true 
that, with a press heated in this way, the 
slumgum can be taken out, shaken up, and 
cgpese again, and that this operation can 

repeated a great many times until the 
waste is reduced to a very small amount; 
but this actually takes more time than it 
does to melt up the refuse again and run it 
through.—H. H. Roort.] 


PARTHENOGENESIS. 





A Recognized Phenomenon Among Plants. 
BY JOHN H. LOVELL. 


Relative to the statement in GLEANINGS, 
page 163, ‘‘the man whocan prove that plants 
reproduce themselves generation after gen- 
eration by the ance of parthenogenesis 
should havea monument erected to his mem- 
mory,’’ some of.your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that parthenogenesis is a well- 
known and a recognized phenome- 
non among plants. It will probably be found 
described in all the larger text-books on bot- 
any. By parthenogenesis among plants, as 
among animals, is meant the development of 
a new individual from an unfertilized egg or 
spore. It should, of course, be carefully dis- 
tinguished from vegetative multiplication by 
bulbs, cuttings, offshoots, etc. It is also en- 
tirely distinct from hermaphroditism where 
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both sexes occur in the same flower or in the 
same animal. 

Parthenogenesis is not uncommon among 
the seaweeds, or algee (Chara crinita, Spiro- 
gyra), and fungi; it is unknown among the 
mosses, but is of common occurrence among 
the ferns. It was first discovered in ferns by 
Professor Farlow, of Harvard University, in 
Pteris cretica 

Among the higher or seed plants, parthen- 
ogenesis has been observed in Antennaria al- 
pina, Thalictrum purpurascens, etc. There 
is good authority for stating that, by cutting 
off the tops of youhg flowers of taraxacum it 
has been shown that normal seeds are pro- 
duced parthenogenetically. Many species of 
Hieracwwm also set seed without undergoing 
pollination. Many other examples in the 
plant world might easily be cited, but the 
above are doubtless sufficient. 

By the remark, ‘‘There is no pollen pro- 
duced by the basswood or linden,’ I presume 
that it is intended only to state that pollen 
does not occur in sufficient quantities to prove 
attractive to honey-bees. ‘There is, however, 
doubtless more than an ample supply for fertil-- 
ization and the production of seeds. This is 
certainly true of the European linden. Her- 
mann Miller, the foremost authority on the 
pollination of flowers, states that he has seen 
numerous flies both sucking honey and feed- 
ing on the pollen. While he observed thou- 
sands of bees resort to the flowers for honey, 
he found none with pollen in their baskets. 
When bees can procure nectar they rarel 
stop to gather pollen. On flowers whic 
have the honey more or less concealed, it is 
not uncommon to observe the larger bees 
sucking honey, while the smaller wild bees 
(Andrena, Hulictus), whose tongues are not 
long enough to permit them to do likewise, 
are collecting pollen. 

Waldoboro, Maine. 








F. L. SLADEN’S BOOK ON QUEEN- 
REARING IN ENGLAND. 


BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Books (or, rather, booklets) on queen-rear- 
ing are like the autumn leaves in Vallambro- 
sa—they come thick and fast; and it is a good 
sign, too, for the accurate and careful breed- 
ing of queens tends to produce a decided im- 
provement in our present races of bees. 
England has been rather lethargic in this de- 
partment of apiculture, but makes some 
amends by the publication of the above little 
work on the subject. The —_— bee-keep- 
ers are mostly opposed to the breeding of 
foreign races of bees, which is rather odd, 
seeing the same country excels in the breed- 
ing of all kinds of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
a rabbits, cats, dogs, cavies, canaries, 
etc. The principal authorities over there are 
pinning their faith to the ordinary black bee, 
and this may account for their failure to se- 
eure great results in the honey season. 


There can not be any doubt that the judicious 
crossing of races of bees, and also the blend- 
ing of desirable characteristics, is a work 
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calling for our highest praise and ungrudg- 
ing support. This is particularly true when 

the queen-breeder has some scientific knowl- 

edge and a wide experience of bee-keeping 

to begin with, as Mr. Sladen had. He also 

visited the United States, and investigated 

thoroughly some of the most up-to-date 

queen-rearing yards in this country. 

In addition he also visited India to observe 
the different species of bees in that country. 
The result is an interesting monograph on 
the breeding of queens. The subject-matter 
describes the plans and practices of a queen- 
breeder such as we are used to in this coun- 
try, hence we need not quote from it. The 
chapter headed ‘‘Races of Bees’’ will be 
agreed to in the Western Hemisphere, but it 
seems doubtful if English bee-keepers will 
subscribe to it. But we wish Mr. Sladen ey- 
ery success in his effort to popularize the 
new races. The chapter entitled ‘‘The Hon- 
ey-bee in India’’ is worthy of attention, be- 
cause it helps us to a better understanding 
of the value of Apis dorsata. . 

There is also an account of ‘‘a scent-pro- 
ducing organ’”’ in the abdomen of the work- 
er honey-bee, which ought to interest a good 
many. The organ described is situated be- 
tween the fifth and sixth dorsal segments 
of the abdomen, and was first noticed by 
Nassanoff, of Moscow, in 1883, and described 
by Zoubareff in the Bulletin of Apiculture. 
Zoubareff thought the excess of moisture 
contained in nectar might be voided by this 
gland. 

There is also an account of some of the en- 
emies of bees found in South Africa. 




























































IMPROVED NURSERY-CAGE FOR 
QUEEN-CELLS AND VIRGIN QUEENS. 


SLADEN’S 


Mr. Sladen resembles some of our own 
breeders in that he soon discovers a new short 
cut to success, and, by way of supplement. 
has published an article, giving his latest 
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methods, in the British Bee Journal for 
March 22, 1906. The principal feature of 
this communication is what he terms ‘‘Sla- 
den’s improved nurse1y-cage for queen-cells 
and virgin queens.”’ 

Here is his description of the cage: 


My improved nursery-cage for the hatching of vir- 
gin. queens and for holding them until they are dis- 
tributed to the nuclei is illustrated in the cut. The 
ripe queen-cell is held in position by the wire-cloth 
sides, Which can be easily adjusted to grip securely 
queen-cells of any size. The cage opens on a new 
principle, which makes the insertion or removal of 
the queen-cell or of food for the queen expeditious 
andeasy. The cage hangs between the combs some 
distance from the top by the stout wire shaft, the 
bent portion of which rests on the top-bar of one of 
the frames. The pupa, or queen, is thus kept warm 
between brood, and this is very important in the cold 
nights of May and June. The cage itself is of the 
smallest possible size, so that a number of them can 
hang side by side between two combs without widely 
separating the combs, and one or more of the cages 
can be inserted or removed on turning back the quilt 
without lifting out aframe. The part c may be made 
of tin plate or of celluloid. With the latter material 
the queen and queen-ceil can be easily seen inside the 
cage while it is closed. At ¢ and w are shown different 
kinds of shafts. 

This cage can be used, if required, as an introducing- 
cage. The candy-hole is covered with a tin slide, 
which, when pushed to one side, enables the bees to 
liberate the queen by eating through the candy. 


Mr. Sladen deserves great credit for his 
enterprise and courage in attempting to in- 
culate better breeding methods for bee-keep- 
ers in England. The book bears the imprint 
of the British Bee Journal office, London, 
England. 


MANAGEMENT OF OUT-YARDS IN 
MICHIGAN. 





How to do Without Queen-excluders; Wide 
Spacing in Extracting-supers; More 
About Sectional Honey-houses. 


BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


Since Mr. H. H. Root’s write-up on page 
1241, 1906, of his visit here last summer I 
have received several communications with 
a list of questions to be answered—so many, 
in fact, 1 am convinced there are many in- 
terested in this out-yard question, and that 
more particulars are wanted along this line. 
This letter is a fair sample of what I have 
received: 


Dear Sir:—The article on your extracted-honey 
methods in out-apiaries was very interesting to me, 
especially the clause on excluders. I had this year 
an accidental confirmation of your views. Early in 
the season, on about 20 colonies I put on second sto- 
ries without excluders, instead of with them, as I al- 
e@ways have done, because I desired the queen to lay all 
through both bodies, so that I might make new col- 
onies later. To my surprise the second stories, when 
I went to look at them the next time, were full of 
capped-over honey with almost no brood at all in 
them; and as that didn’t suit my original purpose, 
and since I was too busy to do any lifting-up, I put 
on a third story above, and still had almost no brood 
at extracting time above the brood chamber. Iam 
going to put out another 200-colony apiary next 
spring. and I think I shall save myself the cost of ex- 
cluders and the bother of handling them and taking 
care ofswarms If extracting isdone at the out-yard, 
a little brood is not much of a setback any way. 
Heretofore, from my out-yards I have hauled home the 
supers full of honey, freed from bees by escapes, and 
returned the empty ones the following spring, letting 
the bees at the home yard clean them up after ex- 
tracting. ButI think I will try my next out-yard 
with a cheap extracting-house and no excluders at all. 
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Now a question, If only light frames are used (as 
I do) in a ten-frame body, don’t you think the thick- 
ness of such extracting-vombs will have a tendency to 
discourage the queen from using them? Have you had 
experience in that connection? It seems natural that 
it would. It is true that, if actually much pressed for 
additional cells, the bees might cut the combs down 
to proper depth; but the tendency would seem to be 
to stay in the regular brood-chamber, with regular 
spaces and cell depths, as long as possible. I shal] 
give your plan atrial next year in the new apiary. 
I have always thought excluders an absolute necessi- 
ty, but long saw that they werea great bother and 
interference with the best work of the bees. 

W. M. JANEs. 


Mr. Janes’ 20 colonies were worked just 
the same as we have been working about half 
our colonies for several years. The secret of 
swarm control in the production of extracted 
honey is in giving the second story before the 
bees begin to think of swarming. 

This practice gives the queen an abundance 
of room to lay before and during the fore 
part of our honey season; then, later, after 
the main breeding season is over, by giving 
third and subsequent upper stories on top, the 
queen is crowded down into the lower story 
at extracting time, for you will remember 
we do not extract our white honey until a 
week or ten days after the season closes. 
This leaves the honey on the hive clear 
through the season, and gives us beautifully 
flavored, rich _ honey. But were we to 
extract during the honey-flow, as some do, 
or raise up this second story and place our 
third story wnder the second, then the whole 
plan would get a black eye, for, quite likely, 
we should find our brood-nest in the top 
story, and the brood-nest bare of both honey 
and brood, at the close of the season. 

I said above, put ali upper stories on (op. 
While this is our practice, it’s not absolutely 
necessary, for there will be practically no 
brood in the third and subsequent upper 
stories given, so if one sees fit he can lift the 
third story up and place the fourth between 
the second and third story, if the colony 
needs more than two additional stories; for 
by this time the queen is back in her original 
quarters, the brood-nest; and as the main 
breeding season is now over she will not 
— the upper story any more during that 

ow. é' 

We have two yards where queen-excluders 
are used. All our extracted-honey colonies 
are in 10-frame L. hives, with excluders over 
these 10-frame bodies. We have excessive 
swarming about one year out of three. I can 
hardly explain why this is so; but all who 
have kept bees long, find that, certain sea- 
sons, our bees are more inclined to swarm 
than others. It is these excessive swarmin 

seasons that put a damper on excluders, anc 

set us to studying out some system to do 
away with excluders and the accompanying 
excessive swarming, and still have our upper 
stories practically free from brood at extract- 
ing time, and the nearest I have come to it 
is with the system outlined above. 

In ~ to thick combs in the upper 
stories discouraging the queen from going 
above, this has been tried quite extensively. 
While it does sometimes seem to discourage 
her, at other times it does not appear to do 
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much good, as it is very easy for the bees to 
cut these combs down. If this thick-comb 
jdea would work, and keep our upper stories 
free from brood, we could hardly afford to 
adopt this system. One reason would be, 
and a very good one too, is that honey stored 
in these great thick combs would hardly be 
equal, as to quality, to that stored in natural- 
thickness combs. When I say ‘‘natural- 
thickness combs’’ I mean those the thickness 
of brood-combs, or a little thicker, say 14 
inches, meen f from center to center. We 
have an exhibition’ of honey, etc., at our 
State convention each year, and we usually 
have a little honey there to show. Now, to 
produce this ‘‘show honey’ we place full 
sheets of foundation on some of our strong- 
est colonies, and let them draw them out as 
they fill them, then leave them on the hive 
clear through the season, and as long after 
as we dare to for fear of getting inferior hon- 
ey mixed with it during our full flow. Of 
course, it has been capped over all this time, 
but it is getting better all the time. 

I presume that, by this time, some one is 
beginning to think that, as foundation for 
our comb honey is always drawn out as fill- 
ed—that comb honey ought to be much su- 
perior to extracted. This is not so, as our 
comb honey, to meet the demand, and bring 
the top price, must be taken off the hive just 
as soon as capped, or it will be travel-stain- 
ed. This means a few cents per pound Jess 
to the producer; while the extracted is left, 
say a month longer, on the hive, it gets very 
thick and delicious—much superior to comb. 

We use eight combs in our ten-frame up- 
per stories to extract from, and we are mak- 
ing all our frames { inch thick clear around, 
otherwise the same as the L. brood-frame. 
This is 1% inches, spacing from center to 
center. When we uncap we use a long un- 
capping-knife and cut deep clear down to the 
j-thick frame. You see we have lots of ma- 
terial to cut off—so much that there are hard- 
ly ever any uneven combs but that are un- 
capped the first time over; then we got lots 
more wax; and then when we are through 
our combs are only an inch or so thick, which 
thickness we much prefer to any thing 
thicker. 

_Dear Sir:—I wish to bother you with another ques- 
tion. That extracting-house pictured on page 1242— 
please give me dimensions of, and some of the details 
of building. Is that plank for outside wall tongued 
and grooved, or plain plank? Isit planed, or rough as 
first sawed? I see it says the building is not troubled 
by mice. Does the tar paper prevent that by its odor, 
or is the house made mouse-proof? Is there any ceil- 
ing overhead, or is the roof made bee-tight and no 


ceiling needed? Is it large enough to store all supers, 
etc., during winter? W. M. JANES. 


Our 12X16 sectional honey-house is built 
as follows: 

The foundation is in two sections, 8x12 
feet, secant, in size, and is built of 26-inch 
material, placed 16 inches apart, with a 2x6 
spiked on theends. The floor is of matched 
material; the sides and the roof-boards are 
planed on both sides. I suppose it could be 
made of rough inch stuff, Pet it would not 
work so well, neither would it be as light to 
move as planed material. The sides and 
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ends of the house are built separate, and are 
held — at the corners by means of 
bolts. The posts are 5 feet 10 inches. The 
roof is one-third pitch.. A part of our houses 
are shingled, rt 9 part tarred roofing, and 
each half of the roof is built separate. The 
frame-work, except the foundation, is all of 
24-inch material planed down to 3}X1} 
inches, as this is heavy enough for this size 
of building, and makes it lighter to handle. 
The rafters are three feet apart. The frame 
for the sides is three 16-ft. and two 5 ft. 10- 
inch pieces of 2X4. When nailed up, the 
three long 24's furnish a plate, a sill, and 
a girth. Now, this girth is placed exactly 
the right distance from the plate so that the 
window will just fit in between, and slide, 
on the shop-window plan. We used to buy 
glass sash for these windows; but experience 
teaches us that a board window is better to 
move; and in the hot season, when the houses 
are in use, we do not need them shut, only 
night or rainy weather; so now we make 
them without glass, and depend on opening 
them for light, etc. Then the opening is 
covered with wire cloth on the outside to 
pre the bees from getting in. A window 
of this description is built on each side, a lit- 
tle in front of the center, which brings them 
in the part of the building where most of the 
work is done. This makes a light airy 
room that is a pleasure to work in compared 
to some of the small dark dungeons I have 
seen some bee-keepers use. 

A 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. paneled door is 
placed in the center of the front end. The 
frames for the ends are built similar to the 
ones for the sides, with the addition of a ga- 
ble end built at one-third pitch. The end 
rafters of the roof rest on the gable ends. 
The siding is put on up and down, and pro- 
jects down one inch below the sill, so that 
the water will not crawl in under upon the 
floor. The siding on the gable end also pro- 
jects up enough to cover the outside rafter, 
so as to give a more finished appearance. 
The corner posts are set in such a way that, 
when the building is set up, the flat sides 
come together. This makes it hold together 
better. 

After the house is set up we paper the 
sides, ends, and the roof between the rafters 
with roofing-felt fastened on with lath, being 
careful to cover all the cracks, etc., to exclude 
bees. So far we have never seen a mouse or 
ant in one of these tar-paper-lined houses. 
This felt roofing is nothing more than a high 

rade of tar-paper, and when first put on 
asa strong tar smell that disappears in 
about 60 days. 

To Mr. Janes’ last question, ‘*Is it large 
enough to store all supers, etc., during win- 
ter?’’ I shall have to answer no if he means 
a 200-colony yard. This size will do very 
well for a 100-colony yard, and there will be 
room for every thing during winter, although 
it’s a little me Se eg when our upper stories 
and every thing are in. We have one 200- 
colony yard, and use two of these 12x16 
houses at this yard, and get along all right. 

Remus, Mich. 
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SYSTEMA AGRICULTURZ. 


A Review of a Bee-book Printed 220 
Years Ago. 


BY R. B. HOUGH. 


I have before me a quaint old volume en- 
titled ‘Systema Agriculture; the Mystery 
of Husbandry Discovered,’’ etc., by John 
Worlidge, Gentleman, printed in London in 
1687, and in it are several pages devoted to 
bees and bee-keeping. Thinking the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS may be interested in know- 
ing what was being done in these lines 220 
years ago I will make a few extracts from it 
for your columns; and, as illustrative of the 
antiquated diction, use of capital letters, etc., 
I will quote them just as I find them, except- 
ing as regards the obsolete forms of letters, 
which your compositors would hardly be 
prepared to duplicate. The author states 
that ‘‘There is no Creature to be kept about 
our Rural Seat, that affords unto us so much 
variety of pleasure as the Bee;’’ and in 
speaking of the nature of bees, ‘‘Idleness is 
so detestible a Vice amongst them, that they 
will not admit of it, nor tolerate it in any 
(save their sovereign), but every one is con- 
tinually busied either abroad in collecting 
their Food, or at home in building Combs, 
feeding their Young, or some other employ- 
ment,”’ ‘They have ‘‘no single property in 
anything they do or get; for whatever they 
gather, all have a part; if any be injured the 
other will revenge his wrongs, although to 
the loss of their lives. Their labour is not 
compulsive, every one acting his part volun- 
tarily, and seemingly contend and endeavour 
to outvie each other in their nimble and ex- 


aye Voyages, where they so mightily 
ade themselves, that many times their de- 
cayed Wings are not able to support them 


home.’’ ‘‘There can be nothing kept more 
advantagious than an Apiary, according to 
the Stock or sum you lay out. Many a 
Countryman hath raised a sufficient Lively- 
hood only from these laborious Creatures: 
We need produce no Precedent for it; it is 
so usual, Virgil also seems to hint as much, 
where he saith: 

I saw an old Corycian, who enjoy’d 

Few Acres, not for Pastorage employ’d; 

Nor was it for Corn or Vineyard found; 

Yet were his Thorns with Silver-Lillies Crowned; 
Here you could Vervain and rich Poppy find, 

That wealthiest Kings be equall’d in his mind: 

To him huge Swarms his Bees first pregnant brought, 
And full Combs with Rivers of Honey fraught. 

After telling desirable features to be con- 
sidered in the location of an apiary the au- 
thor advises to set small trees near by so 
that the bees ‘‘may pitch at swarming time 
near at home, and not be in danger of being 
lost for want of a lighting-place. 

In speaking of hives the author tells us 
that those most commonly used were made 
of wicker-work or straw bound with bram- 
ble, but adds that they ‘‘may be made of 
Boards, either of an eight-square form joyn- 
ed together, or bound with Hoops like a 
Milking-pail, flat on the top,’’ and ‘‘In these 
Hives of Wood may be made several Glass- 
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windows—not only for your observation of 
their work which you may with much facili- 
ty and — perceive—but that the Bees 
may have the more light; a principal help 
and encouragement in their Labours.’’ The 
windows ought to be provided with shut- 
ters, but ‘‘leave such always down during 
the Summer that are from the Sun-wards.’’ 

He also mentions ‘‘Glassen-Hives’”’ as in- 
vented by one Wiiliam Mew, and quotes the 
inventor in the following: ‘‘ The Invention 
is a fancy that suits with the Nature of that 
Creature; they are much taken with their 
Grandeur, and double their Tasks with de- 
light. I took (saith he) Fourteen Quarts 
out of one of the Transparent Hives, double 
their quantity of others; they quickly paid 
me their Charges with their Profit,’’ etc. 
‘“‘They serve only to give me an ac- 
count of the daily Income, and a Diary of 
their Negotiations: whereby if I spend (saith 
he) half an hour after Dinner or Supper, I 
know what hath been done that day; can 
show my friends the Queen’s Cells, and 
sometimes her Person, with her Retinue.’’ 

The author then recounts several efforts in 
trying to ‘‘intice and inforce Bees without 
Swarming out of their own Habitations into 
new Hives,’’ but then as now the bees seem- 
ed to have ideas of their own in such mait- 
ters and he was unsuccessful. 

After telling of the premonitory signs of 
swarming he continues: ‘‘When the Swarm 
is risen, it is the usual custom to play them 
a fit of Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Bason, or 
some such like Instrument, upon pretence to 
gather them together, and make them settle; 
which Custom seems to be very Ancient, as 
Virgil witnesseth; 

Make a shrill Sound, 
And beat the Cymbals of the Goddess round. 

While he mentions this as the usual custom 
he has little confidence in the efficacy of noise 
in making the bees settle. 

‘‘When your swarm hath made choice of 
lighting-place, you shall quickly see them 
knit together, in form of a Cone, gag 
or Cluster of Grapes. When they are fully 
setled, and the Cone hath been awhile at the 
biggest, then Hive them.”’ 

‘* First make choice of a Hive proportion- 
able in bigness to your Swarm, that the Bees 
may go near to fill it that year; but rather 
under-Hive a Swarm than over-Hive them.”’ 

‘‘Then rub the Hive with sweet Herbs, as 
Thyme, Savory, Marjoram, Balsam, Fennel, 
Hysop, Mallows, or Bean-tops, etc., and with 
a Branch of Hazel, Oak, Willow, or any 
other of the aforesaid Herbs, but rather of 
the same Tree whereon the Swarm lighted, 
wipe the Hive clean, and dip such Sprig or 
Branch into Meath, or fair Water mixed 
with a little Honey, or with Milk and Salt, 
- Salt only, and therewith besprinkle the 

ive. 

‘Then having first drank a Cup of Good 
Beer, and washed your Hands and face there- 
with, or being otherwise defended, if the 
Bees hang upon a bough shake them into 
the Hive, and set the same on a Mantle or 
cloth on the ground, as is usual; or you may 








wi a ay on. 
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cut off the bough if it be small, and lay it on 
the Mantle or cloth, and set the Hive over 
it, which is the better way.”’ 

The necessity of the drink of beer becomes 
more apparent when we consider that the 
use of smoke for subduing the bees had not 

et been thought of, and the odor of one’s 

reath after drinking beer seems to have 
been effective in driving away the bees. In 
speaking of the means of defense against 
bees he says: ‘‘ In these several ways of deal- 
ing with bees, it is good to defend one’s self 
as well as may be against their stinging, 
which to some persons proves very trouble- 
some, especially if they are uncleanly, or 
have any ill scent about them; therefore with 
caution must they be tampered withal. 
Some only drink a Cup of good Beer, and 
find that sufficient; others wash their hands 
and face therewith, which proves a good de- 
fence: [have gone amongst them in their 

reatest Anger and madness, only with a 
fandful of sweet herbs in my hands, fannin 
about my face, as it were, to obscure an 
defend it. Also if a Bee do by accident buzz 
about you, being Se thrust your 
face —t a parcel of Boughs or Herbs, 
and he will desert you. . But the most secure 
way of all, and beyond the completest Har- 
ness yet published, is to have a Net knit with 
so small Meshes that a Bee can not pass 
—— and of fine Thred or Silk, large 
enough to come over your Hat and to lie 
down to the Collar of your Doublet, through 
which you may perfectly see what you do 
without any danger, also having on a good 

air of Gloves, whereof woollen are the 

est.” R. B. Houes. 

Lowville, N. Y. 


{In our opinion the ‘‘good beer,’’ so far 
from preventing stings would, if any thing, 
have the very opposite effect. We don't 
know from ‘‘experience,’’ but we do know 
(as admitted by our author) that strange or 
peculiar odors (peculiar to the bees) soime- 
times induce stinging. We have no use for 
beer in any manner or for any purpose, and 
would not, therefore, indirectly encourage 
its use in bee culture. 

We have many old bee-books, and some 
of the practices of those olden days are ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, judged from our pres- 
ent knowledge and experience. We perhaps 
will make some extracts from some of these 
other works.—Eb. ] 








_ THE reader will have noticed by our last 
issue that we have begun to quote the honey 
markets of London, England, and Havre, 
France. We are establishing connections by 
which we hope to secure absolutely correct 
aibsagg at which honey is sold in those mar- 
sets. We are getting these quotations be- 
cause it will have a tendency to open an 
outlet for California and Southern honey in 
good years when our Eastern markets might 
all be flooded, 
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CASE’S METHOD OF CURING FOUL BROOD; A 
CORRECTION. 

In your footnote, March 1, page 321, you 
say that ‘‘The old bees, after being moved, 
would go back to the old location, and, not 
finding their hive, go into some one near by, 
thus having a tendency to spread the dis- 
ease.’’ Now here is just where you make a 
mistake. If you will read carefully you will 
find that the bees from the treated colony 
are onthe old stand marked E}e, and that 
if any bees come back from the stand 
marked they will find their sisters ga- 
lore glad ¢? and ready to welcome them: this 
prevents their going to other stands near by. 

1 should have said that the hive left on the 
old stand (the one first indicated), and that 
contains the swarm, natural or shaken, 
should be made to look exactly like the one 
removed, so that all bees returning from [~ ]} 
instantly recognize it a8 home. 7? 
W. W. Case. 
Frenchtown, N. J., March 8. 


[We accept the correction.—ED. ] 


HOW A TIMID BEE-KEEPER CLIPPED A 
QUEEN. 


Being somewhat afraid to make my first 
attempt at clipping a queen I devised the 
following plan, and succeeded without get- 
ting a sting. I wore my regular gloves; but 
instead of catching the queen in my hand I 
placed a wire queen-cage over her (a simple 
wire-cloth box with a wooden slide to go 
into the open end. She crawled into it at 
once, and | slipped the cover on and laid 
down the cage until I had finished moving 
the brood-frames. Then I stepped away 
from the hive a short distance, removed my 
gloves, lifted my veil, and let her run out on 
my lap, when I held her with one hand and 
clipped her wings with the other. Then I 
placed the cage over her and she entered, 
and I took her to the hive. It was not the 
queen I was afraid of, but the bees all about 
her on the brood-frames. I am going to try 
Mr. Doolittle’s method with most of my bees. 
I saved one colony by Mr. Alexander’s 
method. It had dwindled to a handful, ex- 
cept that my bees had been out of the cellar 
a month before I learned of it. 

Neenah, Wis. Miss Dora M. HANSEN. 


HOW TO MAKE ALEXANDER FEEDERS. 


On page 1256 you publish an article by 
Ira Shockey, of Long, W. Va., illustrating a 
modified Alexander feeder which he con- 
structed. I don’t know any better feeder 
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than the Alexander. Modifications of the 
same may be found practicable from some 
apiarists, but the idea of using a bottom-board 
feeder is carried out by the Alexander feed- 
er very well. I appreciate Mr. Shockey’s 
principle of using fixtures in bee-keeping, 
which the apiarist can construct himself 
without great expense. I follow this princi- 
ple myself, and have also constructed an 
Alexander feeder of my own, and used it 
during the last season with great success. In 
the following I will show how I made and 
used it. 

In 2X4 planed-lumber pieces of any length 
I have cut out 4 grooves, § inch wide and 
1% inches deep (the planing-mill charged me 
24 cts. per ft. for the lumber and all). From 
this grooved lumber I cut off pieces the 





width of the bottom-board, and close the 
grooves on the head-sides by nailing on a 
piece of a }-inch board. To have a com- 
munication between the four grooves I bore 
with a 3-inch bit a hole across from one side 
at the bottom of the grooves, and -close the 
hole from the outside with a cork. This 
feeder I insert in a box, which I attach to 
the back side of the bottom-board, just large 
enough so that the feeder can slide in it, and 
be worked like a drawer. The hive rests 
with its back side on this box, so that the 
bees have access to the grooves. When feed- 
ing the bees 1 have simply to pull out the 
feeder an inch or two, pour in the syrup, 
and pull back again. is can be done in 
less than one minute per colony, and robbing 
can not take place. A. SCHELLING. 
Burbank, Cal. 


[The 
practica 


er here spoken of is simple and 
. Instead of boring a hole through 
one side and plugging with a cork, why not 


use a short chisel and cut a notch in the 
center of the grooves. We would advise 
coating the inside of the feeder with hot 
beeswax.—Eb. | 


THE WEST QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR AS AN 
INTRODUCING-CAGE; CEMENT HIVE- 
COVERS. 

In the Aug. 15th GLEANINGs N. D. West 
tells how to use his spiral-spring cage for an 
introducing-cage. e have used it for such 
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for years, and like it best in some respects, 
We get the long feed-cups or shells, and 
grind the bottom off on an emery-wheel and 
fill the tube with ordinary queen-cage candy 
—that’s all the difference. If the bees liber. 
ate their queen too soon, and attack her, the 
first bee in will be killed, and so on until no 
more bees can get in, neither can the queen 
get out. We have had them do this trick a 
good many times, without doubt saving the 
queen’s life. 
A CHEAP UNCAPPING-CAN. 

For uncapping-cans we get 50-lb. lard or 
cotosuet cans, punch the bottom of one full 
of holes, set it on tup of another, and there 
you are, only 10 cts. each. 

Here is a cover we are using, warranted 
not to rot, warp, nor blow off. It’s just cement 
and sand, 1 to 3, made in a form about } 
inch thick. Of course, you will protest that 
they would be heavy. They weigh 16 lbs. 
for a ten-frame. lam told that they could 
be made of cinders broken fine as well as 
sand. I think fine wires or wire cloth might 
be built in, then they could be made thinner. 
We have a lot of chaff hives with the outside 
covered with galvanized iron. I like them, 
and they are cheap. EUGENE MANNING. 

Trumansburg, 


[Those cement hive-covers may be a good 
thing. lt is possible they could be made 
thinner bya reinforcing of coarse wire cloth. 
The new metal lath would be cheaper and 
better for the purpose. If some one has 
tested this out, let us hear from him.—ED. | 


SWEET CLOVER; WHY IT WON’T GROW ON 
CULTIVATED GROUND. 

I notice, page 1048, the failure which Dr. 
Mitler and A. J. Root had in getting a good 
stand of sweet clover on cultivated ground. 
I think I can tell you where they failed. 

Sweet clover does not grow on cultivated 
ground, for two reasons. First, because in 
such ground the soil is so loose that it freezes 
out and drowns out. I saw this proven by 
some cultivated land which had lain idle for 
three years. The first and second year the 
sweet clover took hold, but always died out. 
The third year it wintered fairly well, and 
will probably do better in 1907. 

The second reason is that the original stalk 
lives two years; hence if it is not allowed to 
go to seed it will be gone at the end of two 
years. Ray McQulistTon. 

Independence, Kan. 


THE ALEXANDER CURE FOR BLACK BROOD 


NOT SUCCESSFUL. 


I sent you last fall a sample of diseased 
brood. You pronounced it black brood, 
which proved true. You wished me to try 
the Alexander method, and report. This 
spring half of my bees were affected with 
the disease, and so were the neighbors’ af- 
fected. We sent for foul-brood Inspector 
Strooms, and he said the Alexander method 
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was a failure because the spores are in the 

honey, which is true. I gave the Alexander 

method a thorough trial, and it is a perfect 

failure. Clean hives and foundation will ef- 

fect a cure. S. J. SNYDER. 
Aurora, N. Y., Sept. 28. 


[We are very glad to get this as, the truth 
is what we want, let it cut where it may. 
We should be pleased to hear from any 
others who may have given the plan a trial. 
One or two reported that they were success- 
ful with it. Now let us hear both the unfa- 


vorable as well as the favorable reports.— 
ED. | 


DO NOT BIRDS CATCH DRONES PRINCIPALLY? 


On page 40 is an article entitled ‘‘How 
to Combat Bee-birds.’”’ It has been my lot 
to presume, through information from vari- 
ous sources, that bee birds catch only drone 
bees and do not molest those from which a 
sting would likely result. I have not as yet 
had either occasion or opportunity to put the 
matter toatest. Will GLEANINGs either sus- 
tain the presumption or correct the mistaken 
view, if error it be? M. L. R. EpmMuNps. 

Brandon, Oregon, Jan. 21, 1907 


[While large numbers of drones are caught 
by the birds, yet there is plenty of evidence 
to show that both bees, and, ina few instances, 
queens are taken. An examination of their 
crops after the birds were shot have shown 
the crushed forms of drones and worker bees. 
In some instances stings have been found in 
the inner walls of the crop. In some cases 
the birds, especially the king-birds, catch 
their victim Oe the waist or thorax, crush it 
to death, and then swallow. We have seen 
this act repeatedly, and the deftness with 
which a king-bird will catch a bee on the wing 
is enough to command wonder and admira- 
tion; but the admiration at least changes to re- 
venge until the shot-gun puts an end to the 
“sport.’’ —ED.] 


THE STRENGTH OF AN ALFALFA FLOW; THE 
EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


I wish to respond to your request in re- 
gard to honey in alfalfa. Nine years ago I 
placed a strong colony on my scales, and 
the result was from 1 to 7 lbs. per day, or 
an average of about 1% lbs. per day. T'wo 
different days during the summer it was 
cloudy and sultry, the first day only 96 in 
the shade; that night the scale hive registered 
64 lbs. A few days later, another sultry day, 
and the scale hive registered 7 lbs., convine- 
ing the writer that climatic conditions reg- 
ulate the flow of nectar toa great extent. 
— as you know, where there are miles 
of alfalfa, itis very seldom that I got even 
enough alfalfa to whiten the combs from the 
first cutting, which is usually very heavy. 
We usually get our best yield from the third 
cutting. Much depends on the amount of 
water. If plenty of water for irrigating, 
the apiarist is sure to be disappointed—that 
is, if he thinks he is to get a large crop. 
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The short stunted alfalfa is the kind that 

produces most nectar. When the climatic 

conditions with a moderate use of water are 

right it would be very hard to overstock an 

alfalfa-range. Wu. LossInG. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


[Mr. Lossing is one of the most extensive 
bee-keepers in Arizona. The editor remem- 
bers well the very pleasant visit he spent in 
his place some years ago. His whole family 
at the time of our visit, including his two 
daughters, were helping him in the garden. 
These ic he said were equal to any two 
men.— ED. | 









CARNIOLAN AND CAUCASIAN BEES—DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN. 


There is more or less confusion between 
the Carniolans and Caucasians. Will you 
give me, as definitely as possible, a descrip- 
tion of each breed? C. G. CHEVALIER. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31, 1906. 


[Nothing has been published as yet that 
goes into an exact differentiation between 
Carniolans and Caucasians, so far as we 
know. As a matter of fact, the two races 
are very similar in characteristics and gene- 
ral markings. The Carniolans, probably, 
are slightly less gentle, a trifle larger, and 
in general color of a bluish cast rather than 
of a brownish black as are the Caucasians. 
This latter race is quite inclined to chink 
large wads of propolis in the hive and be- 
tween the frames at certain seasons of the 

ear, while the Carniolans are almost entire- 
y free from it. Caucasians, again, are not 
much better than black bees in repelling 
moth-worms, while the Carniolans, on the 
other hand, seem to be the equal of Italians 
in warding off the pest. In other points the 
two races are very much alike, and the av- 
erage person, probably, would not see much 
difference between them.—ED. | 





ANOTHER USE FOR THE BAILEY HIVE:- LIFTER. 


In your issue of Sept. 1, 1906, appears an 
article from me regarding the hive-lifting 
device I use to such good advantage in my 
apiary; but I did not mention how handy it 
was in placing bees in their winter clamps 
on summer stands. 

I simply place the lifter over the hive and 
raise it sufficiently high to admit a clamp. 
Then I gently lower the hive into place. 
One man performs the operation easily, and 
bees are not disturbed in the least. I then 
place a block on each side of the hive- 
entrance and lay a piece of board on blocks 
sufficiently wide to fill the space between the 
hive and the clamp, thus forming a passage 
for bees to go out and in if required. Pack 
the space between the hive and clamp tight- 
ly with dry forest-leaves, and cover up for 
winter, the space between the hive and 
clamp being about 4 inches. I have found 
this plan very satisfactory, and, when done 
properly, bees will winter better than being 
inside, JOHN BAILEY. 


Bracebridge, Ont., Dec. 31, 1906. 
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Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise.—PROV. 6:6 

I think we might learn many valuable les- 
sons from the lower forms of animal life if 
we would take the pains to study them and 
get intimately acquainted with their habits 
and ways. The text I have chosen is not ex- 
actly what 1 wanted; but it comes so near it 
I think it will do very well. If we should 
take out the word ‘‘ant’’ and substitute 
‘‘chickens’’ then it would fit exactly. 

One of the valuable lessons I have learned 
is contentment and thankfulness— yes, en- 
thusiasm—with just such an environment as 
God has seen fit to give us. A chicken when 
only two days old begins to be happy and 
enjoy himself. He is delighted with any sort 
of surroundings; and when he gets up in the 
morning he says by his actions, as he flops 
his little wings, “Hurrah, boys! now for 
some more fun! We are going to have anoth- 
er whole day to run about and find things, 
and grow.’’ I told you about one of them 
that was determined to have me for a moth- 
er, and would always be between my feet, 
etc. Well, he pestered me so much when I 
was busy that I used to ‘‘dump”’ him into a 


little pen hardly a yard square that held 


young chicks just from the incubator. This, 
of course, didn’t suit; but when he found 
‘‘what couldn’t be cured must be endured”’ 
he ‘‘got busy’’ teaching the new chicks how 
to drink, scratch, ete. He had run with the 
hen just long enough to get an idea of how 
she ~soedenes. 4 and when he found he could 
not have a mother himself he decided, ap- 
parently, to be ‘‘little mother’’ to the baby 
chicks, and straightway began making be- 
lieve he was their ‘‘natural born mother.”’ 
I laughed and laughed at his antics. When 
it came night he tried to cover some of them 
with his diminutive wings, and mimicked 
very well the mother’s quieting ‘‘cr-r-r-r,”’ 
which means, ‘‘ Now be quiet, all of you, and 
go to sleep like good chil—chickens.”’ 

When they were all old enough to go out 
I almost laughed until I cried to witness his 
assumed dignity as he led and instructed 
his flock. 1 almost cried from different emo- 
tions when his flock, all but one, died in the 
coal-oil ‘‘epidemic.’’ He is alone now, and 
a sight of him rejoices my heart while I 
write; but if you should get a glimpse of him 
(only half feathered out) you might conclude, 
as Mrs. Root often says, that it doesn’t take 
very much to make me rejoice. Now for our 
lesson No. 1. 

Is there any reason, friends, why we should 
not rejoice when we get up every morning 
at the life God has set before us? Is there 


APR. 1 


any reason why we should not move with 
alacrity and take up with joy and enthusiasm 
—yes, and thanks to God, doing over again 
the very same things we did yesterday? 
Yes, | know something about it, for in Mrs. 
Root’s absence this winter I have been car- 
ing for our cottage here on the island. Aft- 
er I had been here a week or two I wrote our 
youngest daughter — married) that I 
was getting tired of so much sweeping the 
house, dusting, making the bed, etc. But 
afterward, in thinking it over, I remembered 
I had been very happy about my ‘“‘house- 
work,”’ after all. We don’t have any mud 
here; but the sand and broken shells have a 
fashion of clinging to one’s feet, so that, un- 
less you are careful, there will be an un- 
pleasant crunching as you set your feet down 
on the floor; and to avoid this we have bur- 
lap sacks tacked on all the doorsteps. If you 
wipe off your feet well on these door-mats 
ee will carry very little ‘‘grit’’ into the 
ouse: but these door-mats need to be swept 
off several times a day. To keep a brim 
in good order it should never be set with the 
broom end on the floor. Our way is to 
flatten the top of the broom-handle, then 
with a sharp bit bore a § hole so the broom 
can easily be hung on a nail. 
Well, with every thing convenient and han- 
~ d I have learned to love my household tasks. 
ot only every morning but several times a 
day I get the broom and make the house 
look neat, es as Mrs. Root would have it; 
and when I sweep I always whistle. Why, 
I have done more whistling this winter than 
in all the time since fifty years ago, when I 
wasa boy. Yes, l do get homesick some- 
times—not so much for that other home, but 
for a sight of Mrs. Root. Well, when I get 
homesick, I breathe that little prayer, ‘Cre- 
ate in me a clean heart, O God,” etc., and 
then I get the broom, move the bed, all the 
chairs, and (home-made) furniture, and do a 
good job of housecleaning; and before I get 
through I get to whistling ‘‘Listen to the 
Mocking-bird,’’ with impromptu variations. 
Why, two or three times I have been so 
astonished at my progress in learning to 
whistle that I actually wished I had a phono- 
graph to catch the notes. I can’t reproduce 
it when I get home. I might find some 
— do, but I never could whistle as 
I have been whistling here this winter, un- 
less I was homesick. Dear brothers (of 
course, I don’t know to whom I am talking), 
did you ever find consolation by whistlin 
when off alone, and thinking of ‘‘the girl 
left behind me’’? I am getting a little away 
from my text, but there is something more 
to be said just here. It does take a good 
deal of time to keep a house looking tidy, 
and I told Carrie I was looking forward to 
the time when I should have some one to do 
it for me; but wait a bit; is it really certain 
I shall be happier or as happy when I am 
relieved? Shall | be able to keep on whis- 
tling with that boyish abandon? May God 
help us all to recognize that the very things 
we are, in ours ay mpsone consider- 
ing drudgery, may be the very essentials to 
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our happiness and enjoyment of life? Now 
we come to lesson No. 2. 

We can not very well whistle and sing 
(and do a good job at it) unless we are in 
good health. The chicken doesn’t flop its 
wings and make its legs spin, and cut up all 
sorts of antics, to show how it enjoys life, 
unless it is robust and strong. If chilled, or 
even if its toes are cold, that wonderful buoy- 
ancy of spirits is gone. My reading for the 
past winter has been largely in regard to 
poultry. I have read the poultry papers, 
and studied the incubator catalogs, and I 
have been impressed with the fact that the 
best authorities are beginning to agree that 
dry uncooked food is best ‘for chickens, 
young and old. A year ago I said the best 
medicine in the world for chickens was ‘a 
pocketful of wheat;”’ and later I said I might 
almost have added, for human beings as well 
as for poultry. A year or two ago much 
was said in print about ‘‘mashes’’ for fowls 
—hot mashes or wet up cold. Now all are 
being dropped, or mostly so. Give them, 
young and old, dry grains with plenty of 
water to drink, and many if not most of the 
diseases will be averted. If I am right, 
cooked food for all farm stock is pretty much 
abandoned. Very well in theory, but not in 
average practice. Now think of Terry’s 
teachings—grains and nuts wncooked. Can’t 
we get some lessons in health from chickens? 
I don’t like to disagiee with Terry, and may 
be I shall not very much. Let us see. 


Several years ago my neighbor Hilbert, of 
Traverse City, Mich., hatched a lot of chick- 
ens with an incubator. He sent word he 
had something toshow me. When his chick- 
ens were a week or two old they kept chirp- 
ing for something; but as they had plenty of 
grain and water he couldn’t make out what 
the trouble was until he got them out on 
some rich ground and 3paded up some angle- 
worms. At the sight of them there was al- 
most a panic. It was the ‘‘long-felt want.”’ 
I told you about it in GLEANINGS. A hen 
with a dozen or more finds insects, etc.; but 
incubator chickens without a hen are a dif- 
ferent proposition. Ours were in the same 
fix. hen I began to chop up one of the 
coons I told you about, my chickens, little 
and big, were almost crazy. They chased 
each other round and round the yard as if 
oe wild, for just a morsel of animal food. 

gave them all they wanted. Then they 
were satisfied and happy. My brood of 30 
went and sat in a row on a crooked tree, 
perfect pictures of contentment and satisfied 
appetites—something I had never seen them 
do before. Since then, every time I give 
them all the animal food they crave they go 
and sit in a row on that very log. Fresh 
fish or ground bones from the meat market 
will produce the same result. I have recent- 
ly purchased a Mann bone-cutter, and with 
it came a little book,‘‘Worms and Bugs.”’ 
The book is an advertisement of the bone- 
cutter, of course; but for all that I think it 
is boiled-down common sense, and it is about 
the cutest advertising circular I ever got 
hold of. The book doesn’t say it, nor even 
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hint it, but J say that the same reasonin 
will, I think, apply to hwmanity the worl 
over. Thousands of people are not happy, 
not thanking God and enjoying life, just be- 
cause they do not have for daily food a ‘‘ bal- 
anced ration.” The great reason why the 
don’t ‘‘sit on a log in a row,”’ contented, 
happy, and thankful, like the chickens, is 
because — not because, dear reader, they 
don’t have ‘‘angleworms,”’ or even ‘‘coons,”’ 
but because they don’t have enough animal 
food in some form to make a ‘‘ balanced ra- 
tion.’’ Here is where Terry and 1 may not 
see things alike. He has, it is true, said but 
little in favor of animal food, but he may 
have no objection to milk and eggs. 

I have no quarrel with those who hesitate 
to take animal life for food, for I confess I 
should very much dislike to use my pet 
‘*biddies’’ for food, even if they were too 
old to be profitable layers; but I do think 
eggs and milk are among God’s greatest 
gifts to mankind. Now that we have fowls 
giving us over 200 eggs a year, why shouldn’t 
we use eggs for medicine, if we can’t afford 
them in any other light? What you pay for 
drugs and doctors would buy a good lot of 


eggs. 

a Cleveland, O., they have a sanitarium 
for consumptives, and | have been told they 
have much success, and that their patients 
are on a diet largely of eggs. Here is a clip- 


ping from Poultry Success for February, 


An Indiana man claims to have eaten more than 
2000 eggs within a year to ward off consumption. He 
says he is well now. This may look like a big story. 
but we know of one woman, threatened with con- 
sumption, or having the disease, as some doctors 
claimed, who ate six raweggsaday. She was very 
weak and thin at first, but after a time gained flesh, 
color came back to her cheeks, and she is now pro- 
nounced entirely cured. This is eating eggs witha 
vengeance, and, of course, might not be beneficial in 
all cases. The one who sent in this item says she can 
not eat even two eggs without distress, yet suggests 
it might help others. Of one thing I am certain, how- 
ever, and that is, we should most of us consume mere 
than we do, instead of buying so largely of the 
butcher. 


I have eaten more eggs during the past 
winter than ever before in my life in the 
same time, and my health has been remark- 
able. When I am on “grains, fruit, and 
nuts,’’ I need about one egg at each meal to 
make a balanced ration. 

Now, grains and meat alone do not make 
a complete balanced ration for poultry. 
The need of green stuff of some kind is al- 
most as great as that for meat. Here in 
Florida, if it is not provided, the chickens 
will destroy every living thing. This is es- 

ecially the case when fowls are confined. 

n my yard are some small papaya-trees 
(the tree that bears ‘‘muskmelons’’). Well, 
my White Leghorn rooster was springing 
up and pulling the leaves from trees about 
as high as my head. In fact, I had to pro- 
tect the trees with some old rusty rr 
or there would not have been a leaf left. 
Now I give them sea kale that grows in the 
salty sand along the Gulf. When | bring up 
an armful there is animation and rejoicing 
among all the poultry, little and big. This 
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plant has a pungency something like mus- 


tard, and doubtless is liked by the fowls on 
that account; the leaves are thick and suc- 
culent, something like cabbage, and a single 
thirfty plant makes quite an armful. Hot 
weather and lack of rain (like the present 
season) have no effect on it, for it is watered 
by the briny ogg of the great ocean. 

My ‘‘Florida fiying-machines’’ are now 
roosting in the tall cedar-trees just in front 
of our door—not all of them, however, for 
only a few have learned to fly so high. Ev- 
ery night at sundown there is a ‘‘contest’’ 
that 1 seem to enjoy as much as any of them. 
The most skillful and muscular flyers look 
down from their lofty perch and watch the 
repeated trials of the others. The flappin 
(or, rather, flipping ) of their newly ‘‘ created’ 
wings is music in my ears, and the planning 
and calculating they resort to to get up 
among their fellows is amusing. 

Last night a lot of them, that had appar- 
ently given up, hopped from the workbench 
to the top of the woodshed door, which had 
been left open temporarily, and from there 
to the roof, and then bythe aid of their wings 
they reached the ridge-pole of the house, 
from which it was ‘‘clear sailing’’ to their 
comrades in the cedars. This makes it just 
about nine weeks from the egg to the tree- 
t ps. 
sense ‘‘in the woods,’’ they are, so far as care 
of the owner is concerned, ‘‘ owt of the woods.”’ 
A little grain where they can have access to 
it, and they care for themselves until ready for 
market, or to go to laying—no houses to clean 
out and fuss with—at least in this climate. 
In lesson No. 1 I spoke of learning from the 
chickens an example of being happy with the 
environment God has given us; in No. 2 of 
the necessity of providing for these bodies of 
ours proper nourishing food in the way ofa 
balanced ration; lesson No. 3 in regard to 
our spiritual needs in order that we may be 
as happy, satisfied, and contented as the row 
of chickens resting on the log. We will in- 
troduce by quoting Matt. 10: 29, 30, 31. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your Fa- 
ther. But the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Fear ye not, therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 

Well, I have been very happy this after- 
noon, dear friends, in singing an old hymn 
that I learned from brother Shumard. I 
give just the words, but you can probably 
find the music in some of your books. As 
you sing it, or even read it over, study care- 
fully until you get the full meaning of every 
line and every sentence. 

I am dwelling on the mourtain, 
Where the golden sunlight gleams 
O’er a land whose wondrous beauty 
Far exceeds my fondest dreams; 
Where the air is pure ethereal, 
Laden with the breath of flowers, 


They are blooming by the fountain, 
"Neath the amaranthine bowers, 
I can see far down the mountain, 
Where I wandered weary years, 
Often hindered in my journey 
By the ghosts of doubts and fears; 
Broken vows and disappointments 
Thickly sprinkled all the way, 
But the Spirit led unerring 
To the land I hold to-day. 


When in the tree-tops, although in one. 
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I am drinking at the fountain, 
Where I ever would abide; 
For I’ve tasted life’s sweet river, 
And my soul is satisfied; 
There's no thirsting for life’s pleasures 
Nor adorning rich and gay, 
For I’ve found a richer treasure, 
One that fadeth not away. 


Chorus: —Is this not the land of Beulah, 
Blessed, blessed land of light, 
Where the flowers bloom for ever, 
And the sun is always bright? 

Dear reader, do skepticism and infidelity 
offer any thing to be compared with the sen- 
timent in the above lines? Just think of it, 
‘‘For I have found a richer treasure, one 
that fadeth not away.”’ 

It has been our pleasure to entertain to-day 
one of the veteran bee-keepers and his wife, 
Mr. L. Brewer,* of Philo, Ills., and we all 
sang together the above hymn, and I think 
all agreed with the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful words, ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” 








I came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.— 
MATT. 10:34. 

‘*FIGHTING MOTHERS.”’ 

Ifind I have something more to say on this 
subject. My first pullet that wanted to sit 
was given 18 eggs. I knew one of Mr. Shu- 
mard’s hens that stole her nest brought home 
18 chickens, and why should not my hen, at the 
same time of year, in this locality, also have 
at least 18 eggs? Well, the other hens laid 
two eggs more in the nest; one was found 
unfertile, and my pullet brought out yester- 
day 18 strong chickens. I hope there are in- 
cubators that do as well, butIl am afraid not. 
Well, this pullet, as you may remember, is 
one-fourth Sraiditnn game. For the first 24 
hours I put her in a small enclosure of inch- 
mesh poultry-netting; but she got so excited 
when other older chicks came near (stepping 
on her chicks, etc. ), that this morning I turned 
her loose. In a little while some of the old- 
er chickens came near. The day before, | 
kept alittle switch handy to drive them away 
when I was giving the ‘‘ new arrivals’’ their 
‘*baby chick-food.’’ Well, as soon as one of 
the half-grown ones came this morning with- 
in about a rod of her chicks she made a dive 
for him and had him by the nape of the neck, 
shaking him aloft in the air until I came to 
his rescue. The day before, while she was 
penned, I had tried in vain to make him stay 
away. After the shaking she gave him, how- 
ever, he ‘‘ made for the timber, ’”’ and I haven’t 
had a glimpse of him since. Friends, this is 
a ‘‘chicken story,’’ but there isa moral to it. 
Yesterday’s daily told of a miscreant who 
went into a town making picture sketches. 
He picked out good-looking girls of 12 or 14, 
and on pretense of wanting to sketch them 
he got them into his ‘‘studio.”” Whena raid 
was made on the place, three girls—children 
—were found wnconscious from the effects of 
drugged whisky. Well, I should like to see 
the mothers of these girls take that fellow as 
the game hen took that chicken, and either 


* On pages 1125 and 1126 of GLEANINGS for Sept. 1, 
en -— you will find pictures of Mr. Brewer, with a 
sketch. 
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shake the life out of him or scare him so bad 
he would remember ever more that the girls, 
even in our rural districts, have not only 
mothers, but, when needed, mothers who can 
fight. A little later she took another chick 
(that seemed a little too inquisitive) by the leg 
and swung him about until I came to interfere. 
Athird she took by the wing, and before noon 
the whole poultry-yard ‘‘had notice served 
on them’’ that she proposed to shed her last 
drop of blood in fighting for and protecting 
those 18 helpless little bits of downy feathers. 
She proclaimed herself by her actions a ‘‘ fight- 
ing mother,’’and she and her chickens are now 
‘boss of the island.’’ While I write they are 
making a handsome picture, spread. out be- 
fore my door, some of them asleep in the 
bright sunshine, while she the mother (bear 
in mind, the fighting mother) is also sitting 
down a little distance away, taking her ease. 
She can do so safely, for she has, in just one 
short forenoon, taught all the rest the penal- 
ty, not only of harming a ‘‘feather’’ of those 
18, buteven of coming near with meddlesome 
and inquisitive looks. 

A spell agoa young girl in New Jersey was 
drugged and carried off, and never recov- 
ered. She had no father, no big brothers, 
and her mother was a poor widow who did 
washing. Some married men, respectably 
connected, were sent to prison for the crime, 
it is true; but after they had been there a 
year or twoa petition was circulated to have 
them pardoned on the ground they ‘‘didn’t 
mean to’’ kill the girl. Idon’t know wheth- 
er our land afforded ‘‘fighting mothers’’ 
enough to ‘‘kill’’ that petition or not; but I 
hope so—mothers who are ready to fight like 
my game pullet, not only for their girls but 
for their boys as well as girls; mothers who 
will give the whole world to understand that 
their boys and girls belong to them; mothers 
who will put_ up such a fight that saloon- 
keepers and all the criminal horde that lurk 
in the darkness of their dens will back off 
and out of sight because of the fighting moth- 
ers. Do you know why the hypocritical lies 
that were sown broadcast by the so-called 
“army generals’ in favor of the ‘‘ canteen 
restoration’’ had so little effect on the public 
mind? Because the world is just beginning 
to learn something of the temper of the fight- 
ing mothers of America. May God be praised 
that it is my privilege to do a little in clear- 
ing the way for these ‘‘mothers,’’ and in 
backing them up when the time comes, when 
“fighting fathers’? are also needed. The 
wolves that try to prey on our children are 
cowards—wolves are always cowards. When 
they once find out that there is ‘‘ game blood”’ 
in our veins—yes, even the blood and the 
spirit of Him who said, ‘‘I came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword,’’ then we can 
take up our peaceful employments while our 
children go unharmed about their plays, even 
as these tender little chickens now bask safe- 
ly in the sunshine unprotected, because the 
mother has already proclaimed she is ready 
to die without flinching in defense of the 
innocent and helpless ones that God in his 
mercy has entrusted to her care. 
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As I now write, an effort is being made to 
permit the women of Ohio to have a voice ir. 
saying whether saloons may or may not have 
a foothold in the vicinity of our Ohio homes. 
Shall the ‘‘Spartan’’ mothers of Ohio be per- 
mitted to fight for their children and their 
homes as my game pulletis, even at this very 
moment, chasing clear out of sight any that 
she thinks might be unduly familiar with her 
innocent and unsuspecting little flock? 








CONSCIENCE NOT AN INFORMATION-BUREAU. 


If conscience is a safe guide to what is right and 
wrong, then the Bible is not needed. There is no 
half-way ground here, for a guide that needs guidance 
is no guide at all. And as a matter of fact, conscience 
is not a guide; and because so many souls mistakenly 
think it is, confused and wandering errors in the path- 
way of life are constantly made. Conscience is a mon- 
itor. It prompts and prods; it urges ‘* Do what you 
know to be right: do not do what you know to be 
wrong.’’ But it does not instruct us in what is right 
and what is wrong; it is not a bureau of information. 
That instruction we receive from God in many differ- 
ent ways, of which the Bible and the training of par- 
ents and teachers are some. Therefore it will not do 
to settle back in the easy assurance that we have a 
safe guide inconscience. We have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to learn, from sources outside of our- 
selves, what is our duty, and those sources are always 
available when we really seek them. 


The above from the Sunday School Times 
contains a grand truth that many learn only 
after sad experience. I wish it might be 
copied far and wide.—A. I. R. 








PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS; MORE ABOUT IT. 


I clip the following from Park's Floral Mag- 
azine: 


I have a full-grown paulownia in my yard, about 35 
or 40feethigh. Ithasin May the most beautiful large 
branches of purple flowers ever seen. The bunch is 
composed of 25 or 30 flowers, lavender purple, with 
creamy to orange throats, and the odor from them is 
the most delightful I ever smelt. It is the odor of vi- 
olets, but 100 per cent stronger; and as the flowers 
drop from time to time, the grass beneath is sprinkled 
thickly with them, and the atmosphere for a radius of 
at least 100 feet each way is permeated with the odor 
of violets. Youcan raise them from seeds. The buds 
form in the fall. They are covered with a thick, vel- 
vety-brown covering or husk that drops in the spring, 
then come the flowers. I can go the editor one better 
in the size ofleaves. A sucker sprang from this tree a 
couple of years ago, and, of course, it received the most 
nourishment; besides, we sprinkled it plentifully with 
the hose. It was asight. It grew in one season 10 
feet high, with leaves 26 inches across. I have three 
other small ones on my place. I think they are gor- 
geous in the fall. Ihadaman dig and cut a portion 
of the root to which this sucker was attached, and 
plant it elsewhere, and it is a fine tree now. 

Riverside, Ohio, July 10, 1906. Mrs. R. WINTER. 


Our readers may remember that ours grew 
more than ten feet last season, and some of 
the leaves more than a yard across. Both 
seeds and plants can be had of Geo. W. Park, 
LaPark, Pa. 








For selling oleomargarine for butter, a St. 
Louis dealer was a short time ago sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1400 and also to undergo 
one month’s imprisonment by a federal judge. 
This ought to prove a warning to some that 
Uncle Sam will enforce the pure-food law to 
the limit. 
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IT’S READY TO OPERATE 


There’s no firing-up—no waiting for steam with a Lion Gasoline 
Engine. It is always ready to operate, Easily started—no en- 
gineer necessary—a boy can operate it. Can be used with perfect 
safety in any building and is very economical in the use of fuel. 
If you want a reliable, practical, durable and powerful power pro- 
ducer get 


It is not an experiment but an engine that has made good wherever 
used. On the farm it proves especially valuable for operating feed 
grinders, wood saws, cream separators, corn shellers, pump, etc. It 
furnishes ideal power for operating machinery used in mills, shops, 
printing offices, private electric-light plants and water-works. Speed 
can be changed from 100 to 600 revolutions per minute while engine 
is running—a very desirable feature. 

We sell direct from factory to buyer, 
thus saving you all middlemen’s profit. Lion 
engines are so simple and practical in construc- 
tion that with the explicit directions which 
we send with each engine, it is unnecessary to 
have an expert come to your place to set it up 
and start itfor you. Get a Lion engine and 
increase your profits with much less labor and 
time devoted to the work. Write now forcat- 
alog giving full information and illustrations 


of the Lion engine. It is free if you mention 
this paper when you write. 


Ballou Manufacturing Co., 
Successors to Lyons Engine Co. 


Belding, Mich. 
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You Gan Buy and Lay YROOFING 
Gordon, Van Tine rirfi'3'%4 


reproof Rubber 


50% BELOW DEALERS’ PRICES 


We'll sell you, if you want roofing, better roofing than you can buy anywhere else—Flintcoated, Fire- 
proof Rubber Roofing. Sell you direct at half what your local dealer will charge you for ordinary 
pe woe el what shingles will cost you, for we ship right from our factory to you. Send you a 
Free Roof Book on our roofing, telling why it’s - teat . — 

you'll only send us a , n 
Rustproof and Practically Fireproof i770 oic01g oovucan Poor it—trs 
tear it—pound it—smell it to see that there's no tar in it to burn or melt—try it with 

hot coals—try it with acid—try it any way to satisfy — » i 

put it on your house, barn or 
All You Need i isa Hammer outhouses. We send you with 
every order all the nails, metal caps and cement you need to put it on. 
Also 8 sq. ft. for laps. And oo —— roofing yee on — today. 
H and wi eep your buildings , warm 
It Lasts a Lifetime and cnielaatiel in ae” Won't 
rust out like steel roofing. This isn’t an ordinary roofing. We 
make it from a special process material with such heavy machin- 
an a a ery that when it’s finished there’s absolutely no ‘‘wear-out’* to 
it. We tell you in our Roof Book all about the process— 


H i —the fi f 
Shingles Cost You tine tan wtathergroting thine gis 1 








makes 26 per cent —— 3 apy sy It’s 
Sold Only Direct j2 Somen.w2s, se 


cent, which on other roofing goes into your local 


2 R i + E Per Square dealer's, the jobber’s and the wholesaler’s profits. 
You'll see from what we tell you in our 

ust why it will ‘ou 

108 sq.feet BFree Roofing Book i*..0%.s'un. we 

guarantee safe, prom very everywhere in 

1- Ply RP Ss ARLES REE $1 Al per Roll the United States. wean you 50 per cent, freight 


2- Ply. eae per Rolt ng We oe you frome Banane — 
apolis, Chicago or Davenport. is saves on freight. 
3-Ply eeeeeeceerers 2.29 per Roll Write or send catalog requests only tg Davenport 
let us save you—dollar for dollar—HALF. 
Write today, 


GORDON, VAN TINE & CO. ‘"amc.ica! Statior £138 DAVENPORT, | lOWA 


Grand Catalog of Factory Prices on Sash, Doors, Building Materia! and Woodwork sent free also. 





A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You | 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Rangeon a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a ¢20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
gave from 85 to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 
Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 
At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send 
postal for catalogue No. 416, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfigrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Our patent ¢ oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. oa” 





Guaranteed 272% Tools 


You can depend upon every Iron Age tool not oniy to do 
your farm and garden work better, easier and quicker than any 
other method, but to wear better and last longer than all similar 


implements. 
The No. 6 Iron Age combines three distinct, practical tools, 
and prepares the ground,sows the seed and cultivates the growing crops. 

The No. 60 Iron Age thoroughly cultivatcs all No. 60 Iron Age Pivot 
crops on hillsides and ied psn and all kincs of pVheel Cultivator 
soil. Easy to guide and thoroughly adjustibilit 

No. 6 Iron Write for the new Iron Age book— and get posted on the fall 
Age Combined line of labor-saving Iron Age tools—Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hocs, 

Double and Walking and Riding Cultivators, Fertilizer Distributers; Potato Planters, 
Single Wheel Sprayers, Cultivators, Diggers, etc, 


—_e Bateman Mfg‘Co., Box 120, Grenloch, N. J. 


a TRON ACE IMPLEMEN yy 
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eer YOU —— 


| SAND? — 


If you have, it is worth more than a gold-ine. 

Take a little cement and water, and convert 
it into concrete building-blocks— the ancient, 
modern, and future building-material. 

They are stronger, warmer, more attractive, 
better in every way, than brick or stone, and, 
complete in a house, cost no more than a frame 
structure. 

One barrel of Portland cement will make about 
sixty of these beautiful blocks, 8X8X16in. With 
our machines no skill or experience is necessary. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog of machines 
for making them. It tells all about mixing, etc. 


MEDINA CONCRETE CoO. 


22 Court St. w 2 MEDINA, OHIO. 


IRR IRR RI IRIRRRIERRIIIIIRGIE 



































(SPRAY ae | 


Ifyou want pe trees, shrubs 0: 

; vines, whitewash or disinfect! buildings, 
kill vermin in poultry houses and make 
sanitary quarters, you can _ nothing 
more to your purpose than 


y an full 
; ch et 
Sofia err Demin Outfit 
>" Hay Jools 
r 
rs. pag tor ca Great variety in the Deming line, 20 
fe ~ and prices. styles Hand, Bucket, Knapsack, Barre! _ 
F. E. Myers & Bro and Gasoline Engine Sprayers. All 
right working. ery style the result 
d, Ohio. of long e ence. Don’t bu uy till you 
2 send for free catalogue and all par- 
ticulars. 


The Deming Company, 
346 Depot Street, Salem, Ohioy S| 
General Agencies in Princifal Cities CS 

















“8 38 p 
T THE “*KANT- KLOG” NM SI CRRERERY iad aS Address 
SPRAYERS | EL AAAAADLAM XXX COILED SPRING FENCE €0, 


Something New. Gets twice the results with; ame labo: aD Box 448 Winchester, Ind, 


and fluid. Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays from come 
eo RA, 








Nozzle. Ten styles. For trees, vines, 
F@ vegetables, whitewashing, etc. 

covert bag a x. () =, frees, &c. Best root- 
ine. cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for ee 


Giscapave price’ price-list free. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N.Y. 
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STEEL 
ROOFING 


PER 100 
SQUARE FEET 











a | 


tf Tom 





mm AA A a A EE 
Most economical and durable roof covering known. Easy to put. on; requires no 
tools but_a hatchet or a hammer. With ordinary cere will outlast any other kind. 
Thousands of satisfied customers ——— have proven its virtues. Suitable for| 
covering any building. Also best for ceiling and siding. Fire-proof and water-proof. 
Cheaperand morelastingthan shingles. Will nottaint rain-water. Makes your build- 
ing coolerin summer and warmerin winter. Absolutely perfect, brandnew. $1.60 
is our price for our No. 15 grade of Flat Semi-Hardened steel roofing and siding, each 
sheet 24ins. wide and 2ins. long. Our Sree on the. corrugated, like illustration, 
sheets 22 ins. wide x 24 ins. long, $1.75. At 25¢c per square additional we will furnish 
sheets 6 and 8 feetlong. Steel pressed brick siding, per square, $2.00. Fine Stee} 
menses VE PAY T square, $2.00. Can also furnish standing seam or ‘‘V”’ crimped 
oof- 

too, WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST OF COLORADG 

except Okla., Tex. andInd. Ter. Quotations to other points on application. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We will send this roofingto any one 
254 answering this ad_C. O. D., with privilege of examination if you will send us 

0% of the amount of your order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your Station. Ifno 
found as represented, you do not have to take the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your deposit. 
Ask for Catalog No. WE 688.Lowest pesoon on Roofing, Eave Trough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings.,}| 
Doors , House old Goods and ©verything needed on the Farm or in the Home. We buy our poods pt 
sheriff s and receiver’s sales. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO.. 35TH AND IRON STS. 


Paint without Oil @@@iegt: ser usw 

















Every lamp warranted.The most 

eee etenemes light — 
i ‘ © grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 

Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down ' ggg aap nt pte 


the Cost of Paint Seventy-five THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 
Per Cent. ; | 306 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 





A. lL. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. 


Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind of ey = VY sf h-F-PAYS THE 
ai ri > Ts) j 2 CE 7 > ydrps } : } 
paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. | | BROWN Freicn Re hy. 








iyaiea FENCE sisas22=" 
Ja woe Made_—— 
Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
2 a ea have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
Kee Sree trial, 
We all freight. log shows 
SN cam) ccm \\\ atytos: cad heights of farm and Fao xd 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


waemmen, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Le Box oy WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 








THE Minin - benceoneonmtel , | Stock & Poultr FENGE 


It comes in the form of a dry powder, and all that is LVN Many styles and heights; 
required is cold water to make a paint storm-proof, V Diamond or Square Mesh; 
fire-proof, and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to | prices low. Sold directon 
any surface, wood, stone, or brick; spreads and looks AV 90 dayetres trial, freight 
like oil paint, and costs about one-fourth what you prepaid. Catalogue free. 
have heretofore had to pay for paint. aval KITSELMAN BROS. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, 615 North St., Adams, N. MH Box 21, Muncie, Ind, 
Y.,and he will send you a free trial of his new discov- 
ery, also color-card and full information showing you 


how you can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. | WIRE FENCE 290 





















































= 48-in. stock fence 
per rod only 


No attorney’s fee Best high carbon coiled steel 
ATENTS one iretent is ai: poring ‘wire, Catalogue of 
a Write at FREE. \ Ba direct at w ole- 
nven'tor’s Guide.”’ e. to-day. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH MASON FENCE CO., 


U 
Loan and Trust Building. Washington, ’D. C. Box 89, Leesburg, 0. 
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“ ys A WOMAN FLORIS 
HANDY THINGS 6 Hardy Everblooming ? c 


F h ~ . R On their own roots. 
- " ALL WILL 
or the. 5ewing-room ose Li WILL BLOOM 
- Every thing that will help along the Sent to any address post-paid; 
work of the Soe dress-maker aa the guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


- GEM ROSE COLLECTION “ 
professional dress-maker can be bought Gruss an Toplitz, deep red. 

4 ; urora, grandest pink. 

in this store. We enumerate a few. Princoss Sagan, bright red 

P A ite. 

Perfection Dress-forms, which at once remove ittiaaen daa ence. 


all difficulties of fitting or trimming a dress Sunrise, golden yellow. 
or skirt or waist. Various kinds from 50c SPECIAL BARGAINS 
up to $2.50. 

Sewing-tables from $1.00 up to $3.75 each. 





6 Carnations the ‘‘ Divine 
Flower,’ all colors, 25c. 


Lap-boards from 65c to $1.25 each. 6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
Skirt-markers, without stand, 15c to $1.50. anthemums, - - 25c. 
Skirt-markers, on stands, $5.00. 6 Beautifui Coleus, 
Pressing-irons, plain, electric. alcohol, charcoal. 3 Grand Orchid Cannas, - 
Ironing and pressing boards, 20c to 60c. 8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, 


Ironing and pressing boards, with stands, $1.00 Bf ey DE gag 


to $2.50. 10 Superb Pansy Plants, 25e. 
Sleeve-boards, 10c to $1 25. 15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Sewing-machines, $1.00 to $4.00. Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guaran- 
Pinking-machines, $5.00. tee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


ey hot-plates for heating irons, etc., $1.00 MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 85 Springfield, Ohio 
to 36.00. 


Joseph Horne & Co. ; 


Pittsburg, Pa. 




















Write for the Seed Catalog 
“ that’s Different 

A relief from the-crowded, exagge- 
©} rated kinds. Tells the plain truth 


Hy about the best varieties you can grow. 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED Splendid half-tone illustrations. No 
confusing offers,full value in seeds. 


SQU ABS E. C. GREEN & SON, Box ae 
ror PROFIT | 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 


























This is the most complete and exhaustive work ‘ 
of the kind ever published on squab raising. It Jewell Seeds and Trees 
is not a book of second-hand references, but con- a 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors Have been planted since 1868. Always 
Every detail of their methods of selecting, breed- reliable. Most complete line of hardy 
ing, feeding, killing, and marketing squabs is stock in the U. S. Five catalogs. ui 
given in plain, simple language, with numerous The Jewell Nurseries, Box 14 _ Lake City, Minn. 
illustrations, all taken from the home plant «f 
Mr. Rice in New Jersey. The chapter on build- 
ings, their tg ony — construct them 
is concise, specific, and complete. 

The equal industry is increasing rapidly. This path The Best Strawberries 
book is a guide for those who want to know, 7 grow from Farmer's plants. Introducer of 
and a standard reference work for the old-tinie a ONY ‘Oswego” strawberry and “Plum Farmer’ 
breeder. It is not based on mere theory, but ROE raspberry. Fruit plants, all kinds. Catalog 
contains the true story of the most successful per free. L. J. Farmer, Box 708, slaski, N.Y. 
squab plant in this country. The story of how 
$50, the original invest ment, has grown to $3,010, 


is fully given by Mr. Rice. He took the money 
ee y — squabs, enlarged and developed Lis Ss T R A WwW B E R R I E S$ ! 
plant, until it is now complete. “ eee i v 
i i ; . z ace The *‘St. Louis”? was awarded first prize at the U. 
The illustrations are simply superb. They were Exposition. U. S. Pomologist says, "It breaks ul 


taken especially for this work. The plants and ss ie al 7 

specifications for buildings, etc., are as complete = for 4% 4 —— ago vgn tly! u. = 
as an expert architect could make them. The officials—cire.. ID.; Giam., 63x04 1D.; WL, Cover, 
book contains about 150 pages, each 5x7 inches, First prize also for the — Duplication” gooseberry. 
printed on fine paper. Bound in cloth and sent A. T. GOLDSBOROUGH, Wes’ey Heights, Washington, D. C, 
postpaid for 50 cents. 


THE A. L. ROOT COMPANY MA ARIETIES! 
MEDINA, OHIO SW EET- hie poy 


and the new. Send 


ee oO T A T cae = oe 


i : — tL. H. MAHAN — 
NDIAN RELICS. I want Indian relics such 
' as arrows, axes, pipes, or pottery, as used by the S E E D ® P 0.Bx.143. Terre Haute,Ind. 


mound-builders or cliff-dwellers. What have you’ 
M. C. LONG, Mo. Av. and Main St.. Kansas Cy., Mo. 
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UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS @ BROODERS 
































We are the only manufacturers of this line in the Central States. 
ard of perfection. We warrant the goods, and_ the 
orders. Wecan save you money. Send for big FREE 






Our gg09s are the stand- 
will please you. SPECIAL PRICES on early 
OOK that tells all about them. Do it to-day. 





ADDRESS LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


20 Talmadge St., HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
1740 South 13th St., Omaha, Neb, 








J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri, 


or 


E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois 



















MODEL 


Incubators and Brooders 


are world-beaters for 
hatching and_ rearing 
chickens. 20,000. chick- 
\ ens were reared inthem 
NM on the Model Farm last 
season. 30,000 out now, 
wand morecoming. You 
when 


Pres. Brown, of the 
Lakewood Farm, who 
raised 7,000 layers last 
season, Says: “Mr. Cy- 
: phers, our results this 
last year will place us in the first rank of 
successful poultry farms; and we feel 
that we owe our success largely to you. 
The years of research and accumulated 
knowledge that have enabled you togive 
us poultrymen an incubator that hatches 
chicks* and the advice and counsel to 
which you have made us welcome, and 
which have helped avoid money-wasting 
errors have, with our own work, made 
Lakewood Farm a financial success.” 
The Model catalog describes these 
real hatchers. I will send itand areport 
book, showing that the Model Incubator 
hatches more and stronger chicks at 
agricultural stations; on the biggest 
money-making rc! plants in the 
world; for small poultrymen; for fan- 
ciers; and for amateurs who never before 
operated an incubator. : 
You can make big money producing 
eggsforme. Topprices paid. Now have 
five receiving stations. rite me today. 
CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 





350 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


00" 1 
Buys the Best 


120-EGG 


Incubator 
freight prepaid, ever made. 
Double cases all over; best 
z copper tank; hot water; 
self-regulating. Best 100 chick hot water 
Brooder $4.50. Incubator and Brooder ordered 
together $11.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. Our 
book, “Hatching Facts’’ tells all about them. 
Mailed free. Write today. 

le City Incubator Co,, Box 69, Racine, Wis. 












































The really automatic incubator— 
start it and it runs itself. Regu- 
lator so perfect that you might 
throw away the thermometer, if 
you wanted to. Sold on 


, 60 and 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
and 5 YEARS’ GUARANTY 


More sold in 1906 than any other make and every 
patron satisfied. You will be, too. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


Johnson’s Chicken Book—bigger 
and betterthanever. Fullofcom- 
mon-sense chicken talk, 300 pic- 
tures. It will save you money. 


Write today sure. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 





















The Racine 


Incubator 


Built by the man 
who devoted 25 
years to its 
present perfect 
development. 


Can be operated by any- 
one, anywhere. Auto- 
matic regulator, copper tank, white pine case, 
double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years. 
Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what he 
knows, you will want his machine, we think. 
The book is free. Write for it, Address 
Racine Hatcher Co, Box i14, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul, 


{k= sl ae" " 



















We pa: 
the Proight 












Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 
Sie erecta etn, 

las: made. 


Hai 
Ficed first-class hatchers 
EO. H. STAHL, Quiney, Ill, 
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MANDY LEE 


Incubators 


an d are made for 
roo ers business. 
The extra 


amount of 
chicks you save with these machines over what 
you could raise with other kinds will soon pay 
fora MANDY LE#E Incubator and Brooder. Don’t 
waste time and money. Get the best; write to-day. 
Ask about our mixed-grain food and our gape cure. 


C. M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. / 


ernie MOTHERS. 


* Complete fireproof Hatching 
and Brooding plant for $7.50; 2 
qts. oil will hatch and brood the 
chicks. Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line poul- 
try supplies. Lowest prices. 
Free catalog. Write to-day. 

ATCHER CoO., 
Bo x 223, Elmira, N. Y. 


Automatlo B U C K EYE Incubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 


NEEDS NO THERMOMETER. 
Adjus.ed by usand ready to run when you get it. Guar- 
anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREE. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box64, Springfield. oO. 


Greider’s - Fine - Catalog - 1907 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry, 
and describes and illustrates 60 va- 
rieties. Ten beautiful natural-color 
plates. Gives reasonable prices for 


stock and eggs; how to cure diseases, kill 
lice, make money. This valuable book only 10 cents. 


B. H. Greider, Rheems, Penn 


Rhode Island Reds 


Buff, White, Silver, and Golden oe 
White, Barred, Buff, and Black ROCK 
Brown, Buff, and White LEGHORNS. 
Black JAVAS and MINORCAS. 
Light BRAHMAS. 
Hardy. prolific, For birds, 
tarm-bred, pure stock. moderate prices. 


Eggs to Hatch at 10 cts. each. 
WALTER SHERMAN, 100 Boulevard, Newport, R. I. 


Your Name Will Get $2 Eggs 
For 50 Cents Per Sitting 


The White and Brown Leghorns are the greatest 
layers in the world. I keep 2000 of the celebrated 
Chamberlain laying strain on my Ex erimental 
Farm, and to increase the sale of my Perfect Chick 
Feed, I will send to any one who will send me their 
name so I cansend them my Perfect Chick Feed Cata- 
logue, 2 sittings of Single Comb Brown or White Leg- 
horn kegesforsi ve fe sittings. Only2sittingssold 
to one person. Whité or Barred Plymouth Rock, or 
White or Silver Toned Wyandotte Eges $i per atvsing. 
This is a rare chance to get » start of extra fine stoc 
Send money and have yotr orders booked at once. 


W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man’ 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 
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THE BEE @ POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES DOVETAIL 


and go well together 
In poultry culture the main thing is bealth, and 


Conkey’s 


Poultry 
Remedies 
Are the World’s 

Standard 


This is the season 
for Roup and the 
sneezing, wheezing, 
swollenheaded 
fowls should be 
quickly restored to 
health, usefulness 
and profit. You 
cannot afford to experiment, so use 


ONKEY’S 
ROUP REMEDY 


Just a thimbleful in the drinking water and 
they cure themselves. Onr absolute guarantee 
goes with it, and it mezns your money back 
should it disa point you. 

Conkey’s Book on Poultry Free for 4c instamps 
and names of two others interested. It solves 
the whole poultry problem and is worth dollars 
to any poultry raiser. GET IT TODAY. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
315 OTTAWA BLDG , CLEVELAND, O. 
Conkey’s Poultry Remedies are carried by A. I. 
Root Co. at their branches, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago and Medina. 





HAVE A LOOK ics 


Our Beautiful 
Xmas Number containing 3 eolor 
pictures from Burgess’ masters 
vieces in oil, costing $1,000, and 
Look plans for Poultry Houses, all 
Hels cents. We i ey How 


Poultry Journal, 


© Make Poultry Pay. Address 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
15 Cord Bid’g, Indianapolis, ind. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Mature; vigorous; prolific layers; best 
table fowl; extra good ones. Fertile eggs, 
$1.00 per 15. Free circular is interesting. 


J. W. DUNLAP, Box 94a, FARMINGTON, MO. 











Make More MONEY on Fruit 


Everyone who grows fruit should be interested 
in ea | — yuuwes from his nie FRUIT crops 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
is a handsomely illustrated, 76-p. monthly. 
Treats of fruit growing, gardening, = 
try raising, on a large or small eca e. Ev- 
ery farmer needsit. $1a year, but will be 
sent 3 months FREE on trial if you will 
notify us to stop or subscribe after trial. 


The Fruit-Grower, Box 110, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Poultry Fence Economy 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SAVE YOU 
40 To 70 PER CENT ON YOUR POULTRY FENCES 


Suppose a rod of four-foot netting costs you 40c. Two posts at 15c each will cost 
30c. A 2x4 railing at the top, and a 1x6 board at the bottom will cost you at least 35c 
per rod, or a total cost of $1.05 per rod. ; 

SQUARE DEAL POULTRY FENCE will cost you about 50c per rod delivered at 
your place (depends somewhat how far you are located from factory). One post per 
rod is plenty with our fence because it can be stretched and won’t sag, Railings are 
absolutely unnecessary. At l5c per post that would make the whole business cost 6c 
per rod as compared with $1.05 for flimsy netting, 

That means a saving of about 40 PER CENT in first 
cost. Now, if you further consider that our Square 
Deal poo Fence will last about four times as long, 
you will realize the astounding fact that 70 PER CENT 
of your fence expense can be Saved by using our new 
heavy weight, long lived, close spaced Square Deal 
Poultry Fence. These are facts and figures which 
cannot be disputed. 

CLOSER SPACING It has four 1%4-inch spaces 
at the bottom(closer than ordinary netting) then gradu- 
ally increases to 4 inch at the top. We give close 
spacing at the BOTTOM where it is needed. The top 
strand is No. 11 wire, the bottom No, 12, and the inter- 
mediate strands and stays arc Na. 14, 

The lightest wire used in our fence is FOUR TIMES 
as heavy as that usedin netting, That gives long life 
to ourfence. If you consider 70 PER CENT of your 
fence money worth saving write for ourcatalogue and ~ 
prices TO-DAY. hp Seay 


KEYSTONE FENCE CO., 609 RUSH ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
NOT IN THE TRUST. 





eilidthrye fiat re tele 

















TO THE BEE-HEEPERS OF 


NORTH CAROLINA 


This office is gatherin 
and we wish to continue the enquiry until we get the foliowing blank filled out by practi- 


information concerning the bee-keeping industry in this State, 


cally every bee-keeper in the State who keeps more than a dozen hives of bees. After we 
know something of the extent and condition of the industry, it may be possible for us to 
undertake some line of work of direct benefit to our bee-keepers. We shall therefore appre- 
ciate it if you will carefully fill out the blank form below and return it at once. We will be 
especially glad if you will give us as large a list as you can of other bee-keepers whom you know. 
By attending to this promptly you will greatly aid and oblige us. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Division of Entomology, Dept. of Agriculture, 


Raleigh, N. C 


How many hives of bees have you ? 8. What plant do you consider yields the largest 








Do you sell honey or use it only for home use ? 
What breed, race, strain, or variety of bees do 
you keep ? 

1. What is your average yield per hive each year ? 

5. Do you mind stating the highest and lowest prices 
commonly paid for your honey per pound ? 

6. What are the principal plants from which your 
honey is made in your locality ? 

7. What plant do you consider makes the best 
quality of honey in your locality ? 


a, 
9 
9 
0. 


quantity of honey in your locality ? 
9. Do you keep your bees in hollow-log gums or in 
hives? if in hives, what type of hive do you use? 

10. Are your bees troubled with Foul-brood, J3ee- 
moth, Paralysis, or other enemies, and, if so, state the 
nature of the trouble ? 

11. Do you subscribe for any of the bee-keeping 
journals, and, if so, for which ones ? 

12. Please give the names and addresses of persons 
in this State whom you know keep bees in quantities 
of ten or more hives. 


Please answer by number, repeating the number, but do not repeat the question. 


Your Name.. 


Date 


(31762) 
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CARNIOLANS. 

THs is our 22nd year in breeding this race of 

bees, and, by careful selections, we claim to 
have the finest Line-Bred Carniolans to be had. 
They are very gentle, hardy, prolific, great honey- 
gatherers, and builders of white combs. We have 
wintered 500 queens for early orders. One untested 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50; 
best breeder, $3.00; best imported, $5.00. Golden and 
leather Italians same price. One L-frame nucleus, 
$1.00; two, $1.75; three, $2.50. Add price of queen 
wanted to nucleus. No foul brood here. Bees and 
queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 


F. A. 





CARNIOLANS and BANATS| 


ouUR SPECIALTIES. 


LOCHHART @® COMPANY, LAKE GEORGE, 


BANAT BEES, from Hungary. 
THs wonderful new race of bees takes the lead 

over all others, all points considered. Are great 
honey-gatherers and builders of very white combs; 
gather very little propolis; do not breed out of season 
and use up their honey when none is to be had; are 
very gentle and quiet on combs; are not inclined to 
swarm, even with their hives boiling over with bees, 
but beep right at work while other races are swarm- 
ing. Weconsider this race of bees a model one for 
producing fancy comt honey. Have wintered achoice 
lot of queens for early orders. One untested queen, 
$2.00; tested, $5.00; best breeding and imported, $8.0. 


NEW YORK. 

















Better than an Island 


This place is just as good as an island for breeding 
queens, for there are no other bees within five 
miles, and so pure mating is guaranteed. It is better 
than an island when you order queens, for the fastest 
trains stop here, and hence queens are not away from 
the colony long enough to impair their usefulness. 
Safe introduction is guaranteed if you follow my spe- 
cial directions. I consider the Banat Cau- 
casian bees the best and gentlest in the world. Banat 
Caucasian bees are bred here; other races in out- 
yards. Queen-breeders should secure their breeding- 
queens from this pure stock. Order now. Banat 
Caucasian queen, $3.00. Caucasian queen, $1.50. 
Golden Italian, 75c. Tested queens, one year old, 
double these prices, 

Dele Collins, Ph.D., Emporium, Pa. 








THE SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 


A series of booklets on bee subjects by E. L. 
Pratt, of Pennsylvania, known to the bee-keep- 


ing world as ‘‘Swarthmore.’’ These books are 
full of the most valuable information. The 
Swarthmore method of queen-rearing is spoken 
of as the most important innovation in bee-keep- 
ing of recent years: 

INCREASE. Thefirst of the series. Anyone 
desiring to enlarge his apiary should learn the 
Swarthmore way. Price, postpaid, 2° cts. 
French edition entitled ‘‘Accroissement,’’ 50 cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY NUCLEI. The using of little frames 
and a handful of bees for mating queens has cre- 
ated quite a stir in the queen-rearing business. 
From this booklet you get your information 
direct. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. French edition 
entitled “* Nuclei Miniatures,” 50 cts. postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL QUEEN-REARING. A com- 
plete description of the Swarthmore methods of 
queen-rearing in regard to cell-getting. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cts. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING. Revised 
edition. It tells the honey-producer how to rear 
queens by the very simplest method ever pub- 
lished. Good queens for little money and little 
trouble, in just as effective and economical plan 
for the bee-keeper who works for profit. Price 
25 cts. postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS. 
Complete outfit or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 

ORDERS for these books should be sent to 
your regular dealer in supplies, or to the pub- 
lisher of any bee-journal. The trade supplied by 
THe A. I. Root Cu., Medina, O., distributing 
agents for E. L. Pratt. 














PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Blidg,. Washington, D.C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


BOOKS ON POULTRY CULTURE. 


POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES. 

Shows plans of low-cost, practical and labor-saving 
houses, designs for inside fixtures, roosting-coops and 
coops for young chicks, and all necessary appliances 
for the poultry-yard; 96 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND BROOD- 

ING. Solves all problems of artificial incubating 
and brooding. Tells how to obtain strong-germed, 
fertile eggs, etc. Results gained from practical ex- 
perience; 96 pages, 9x12 in., illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
ECCS AND ECC-FARMS is made up of articles 

of experienced breeders, giving methods of housing, 
breeding, rearing, and feeding to increase egg proiuc- 
tion. Contains chapters on pedigree breeding; 98 
pages, illustrated. ; Price 50 cts. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Barred, buff, and 

white. Gives rules for mating followed by the 
most successful Plymouth Rock breeders, with a 
chapter and chart on line breeding. Contains color- 
plate of each variety; 110 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 


THE LECHORNS. The best illustrated standard 

of all varieties of the popular Leghorns. Mating 
schemes clearly described. Color-plate of S.C. W. 
Leghorns; 78 pages, 9x12 in., illstd. Price 50 cts. 
ASIATICS. A work on Brahmas, Cochins, and 

Langshans_ Contains ‘inside’ information neces- 
sary to success, with standard and ideal charts for all 
varieties. Color-plates of Buff and Partridge Cochins; 
100 pages, 9x12 inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
DUCKS AND CEESE. Gives al! details of 

hatching, rearing, fattening, and marketing. De- 
scribes labor-saving methods; 68 pages, 9x12 inches, 
illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
TURKEYS. Every detail of the turkey business 

explained fully and clearly. Written by the world’s 
foremost turkey-growers. Contains color-plate of 
ideal Bronze turkeys; 84 pages, 7x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 
THE BANTAM FOWL. Mr.T. F. McGrew, judge 

and breeder, tells how to house, feed, and grow ban- 
tams, how to treat their diseases, etc ; 72 pages, 9x12 
inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES. Points 

out the causes, describes symptoms, and gives sim- 
ple and tested remedies for all diseases; 6x9 inches, 
84 pages. Price 25 cts. 


THE A.!. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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California Sage Queens 


For 1907 I am offering choice queens bred from 
select 3-banded Italian stock. No disease of any kind 
has ever been in or near my apiary. Prices: select 
untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Tested, $1.50; 
six, $8.00. Send postal for circular. 


J. W. GRIFFIN, 
Box 122 Arcade Sta. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


s 
HIVES, $1 EACH. 
Bee-Supplies.ayes.3, 34°s 
the goods you need for 1907 and I will figure. 
Cc. ROUTZAHN, ° . BICLERVILLE, PA. 


DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Are now booking orders for some fine 
breeders that will be ready for delivery 
about May 1. Prices, $2.50, $5, and $10. 


Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York. 











Westwood Red-clover Queens. 


No better hustlers flying; will get honey 
where other bees fail. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Nuclei a specialty. Also full colonies 
of ten frames each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Price list sent on application. 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., 
Station L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yellow from Tip to Tip! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. Ev- 
ery queen a breeder, and guaranteed to produce 
golden queens and beautiful bees; non-swarmers, 
very gentle, and hustlers for honey. Each queen, 
$1.00. Catalog ready. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








Abkhaz Caucasian Queens. 


New methodical breeding-apiary at Koutais, 
Caucasus. Safe arrival guaranteed. - - - 
Tested queens - -  ~- 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, $20.00 
Select tested queens - 1, $2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $25.00 

Breeder queens - - - 1, $5. 
Full rates on application. Send all your orders to 


Apiculture Mont Jovet, 


(Savoie) France 


Albertville, 


ITALIAN -:- QUEENS 


Golden and Three-banded: Untested, 75¢c each, $7.50 
per dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or six for $5.00. Two- 
frame nucleus with untested queen, $2.25 each. Safe 
arrival. W.J. FOREHAND, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


By uniting swarms 

QUEENS ! ! from 1000 colonies I SUPPLIES! 
will sell queens at one queen, 25c; dozen, $3.00. Also 
following supplies at one-half Root’s prices: 1000 P 
and I fences, 1000 plain section-holders, 1000 434x444 
sections, Daisy foundation-fastener, ten-inch founda- 
tion-mill, 200 ten-frame wood zincs, two dozen Porter 
escapes, 500 Hoffman Frames. 

R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif 











Queens from 50 Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. ‘ 
Cc. M. Charch, Arnold, Pa. 
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3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. I. 
Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00— ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


W. O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS. 


























MOTT’S LONG-TONGUED 


IMPORTED QUEENS! 


Nuclei a specialty. Untested, 75 cts.; 
Write for prices. Postal-orders drawn 
E. E. MOTT, Gienwood, Mich. 


Algo Goldens. 
tested, $1.25. 
on Decatur, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES 


I can supply select untested Queens at 75 cts. each ; 
$7.50 per dozen. Orders for early delivery will receive 
careful attention. 

David S. Hurst, Box 102, Letohatchee, Ala. 


QuEENnN Ss! 
Untested, from imported mothers, and also 


goldens; $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 
R. O. COX, Rt. No. 4, Creenville, Ala. 
Bright, Plump and Vig- 


orous Young Untested QU E E N Ss 


Root red-clover strain. 


A.H.KANACY, . . MILROY, PA. 


Golden Italian Queens 


Ready for points where weather permits reception. 
Untested, $1.00; dozen, $9.00—after March, $8 00; se- 
lects, 25 cts. extra; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00; breeders, 
$3.00 up. Circular free; 17 years’ experience. 


J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Fila. 














NORTHERN-BRED QUEENS FOR SALE. 

Golden and 3-banded Italians. Untested, 75c; tested, 
$1.25. Hardy and healthy. Orders booked now. Write 
for circular. MENNIE & FENTON, Pine Island, Minn. 











Caucasian and Long-.@ 
Tongue Italian Queens. 


1905, °OG Queen-breeder in 
Apiary of Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. VWvvwwv wv 


Before June 15. After June 15. 
6 12 1 6 1 


Both Races. 1 
UNTESTED, $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 $ .60 $3.35 $6.50 
-7%5 «64.00 7.50 


SELECT “ 1.00 5.50 10.00 
TESTED 1.50 1.25 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Descriptive Cir. free. 


———- LESLIE MARTIN, 
Birdcroft Apiaries, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 20 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 
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FoR SALE.—Have just lost house by fire and want 
to sell land—seven acres adjoining city of Auburn, 
For particulars address 

E. B. BEECHER, Auburn, Placer Co., Cal, 





For SALE.—Twelve acres in city limits of Holden, 
Mo.; 7-room house, fruit, water. good improvements, 
Also fifty colonies bees in good condition. Address 

J. M. Moors, Holden, Johnson Co., Mo. 





Help Wanted. 








WANTED.— An all-handy man to assist in apiary 
and small-fruit garden. 
J. M. YOUNG, Plattsmouth, Neb. 





WANTED.—An apiarist accustomed to large apia- 
ries. State age, experience, and wages. 
Dr. Gro. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED—Representatives to sell our teas, coffees, 
and olive oil, direct from importer to consumer. Mail 
orders solicited. Price list free. 

RIo VISTA TRADING Co., 670 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Steady industrious young man as helper 
with 60 colonies of bees, and*to help on small farm. 
A good home and fair wages offered, with chance to 
advance. CHAS. M. WELSH, Rock City Falls, N. Y. 


NAV Y: offers excellent opportunities to young men 

of good character to receive instruction fit- 
ting them for promotion; good pay at start, advance- 
ment as soon as qualified. Apply to Navy Recruiting 
Station, Commercial Bank Building, Cleveland, O., or 
Postoffice Building, Cincinnati, O, 








For Sale. 








FoR SALE.—250 es hives. 
. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 


For SALE.—Fine job-printing outfit. 
C. A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va. 











For SALE.—4000 ferrets; some trained. Prices and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. 





FoR SALE.—Dahlias, 20 kinds, $1. Catalog. St. Louis 
Grand Prize. H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 





FoR SALE.—Seed potatoes, 40 to 70 cts. a bushel. 
Write for circular. S. L. RHONE, Evart, Mich. 





For SALE.—A quantity of Hilton chaff and other 
hives in the flat. cheap to close out. In quantities to 
suit. A. G. WOODMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For SALE.—Alexander wire bee-veil, guaranteed to 
protect the face from any stings, 75c each, or 3 for 
$2.00 post paid. FRANK ALEXANDER, Delanson, N. Y, 








Founpb.— After thirty years’ experimenting. a comb- 
frame that is practical and bids defiance to propolis. 
All about them; write the pamenaen. 

D.S - HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 





For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 





For SALE.—One-piece sections, of all the standard 
sizes, 1000, $4.00; No, 2, $3.50; plain, 25 cts. less. ‘These 
sections are strictly first-class. Also other supplies 
very cheap. AS. E. MORGAN, 

Dansville, Ingham Co., Mich. 





For SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000. $4.00: 00: 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’ s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Il, 





For SALE.—Or trade for bees, honey, and a new 
queen, a heavily furred buffalo robe, game chickens, 
violin, revolvers, and bone-mill. 

ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 

For SALE.—A quantity of second-hand chaff hives, 
consisting of 10-frame Quinbys and 13-frame Gallups; 
no inside furniture; only $1.00 each. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich. 








FOR SALE.—100-acre farm, house and barn, some 
fruit, situated about four miles from Delanson, N. Y. 
Price $2000. Terms: $500 cash and balance to suit the 
pu rehaser, or would rent to a desirable tenant. 

‘, C. SAUTER, 391 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FoR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—One 200-egg Excelsior 
incubator; 200 eight-frame (L. siz) hives; 400 supers; 
foundation and other supplies; also 16 wanenane of 
GLEANINGS. I want beeswax, high-grade typewriter, 
or cash. F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 





For SALE.—In lots to suit, several hundred eight 
and ten frame size comb-honey supers for 44x44x1% 
sections, all made up and painted, used but little. 
Special low price if ordered at once. For particulars 
address THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE Co., 

Berthoud, Colo. 





FoR SALE.—425 comb-honey Dovetailed supers full 
of section-holders and separators; half are full of 
sections and starters; all painted white; 175 ten-frame 
size at 30 cts. each, and 250 eight-frame size at 25 cts. 
each; take 444 beeway sections; never been used. 

A. LANE, Vorden, Sac. Co., Calif. 





FoRSALE.—The highest type of Angora and Persian 
cats, from imported ancestors. Don’t confound these 
cats with the coon cats or mongrels kept in bird-stores 
and sold at $3.00, when so many people will pay $25 to 
$75 for a fine-bred specimen. Any ambitious woman 
can make money raising them. Kittens, pure white, 
some with blue eyes and other colors; very reasonable. 
Kindly do not write out of mere curiosity; but every 
business letter will be promptly answered. 

Mrs. J. F. SKeES, Marion, Ohio. 





For SALE.—The following foundation-mills. Wish 
to dispose of them atonce. Write for sample if inter- 
— and fuller information will be given about any 
mill. 

Mill No. 1—14-in., old-style high frame, in perfect or- 
der, price $18.00. 

Mill No. 2—6-in., old-style high frame; has had a pin 
run through the rolls, otherwise is in good order; 
price $8.00. 

Mill No. 3—12-in. new style, large rolls, used but very 
little, in perfect order: price 

Mill No. 4—12-in. blank rolls, used but little, in per- 
fect order; price $20.00. 

Mill No. 5—6-in. mill, new style, 
used but little; price $12.00. 

W. W. B.uItss, Duarte, Cal. 


in perfect order, 





Bees and Queens. 











For SALE at a bargain—fifty colonies of bees. Ad- 
dress D. B. MAHAN, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 





For SALE.—200 colonies Italian bees in good condi- 
tion; Dov’d hives. W. F. STUART, Ottawa, Kan. 





For SALE.—400 colonies pure Italian bees in lots to 
suit. Write for prices. F. A. GRAY, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
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For SALE.—18 cols. hybrids in 8-fr. L. hives; supers, 
ete., for comb. MRs. F. HERING, Rt. 10, Xenia, oO. 
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For SALE.—R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs and cocker- 
els; or will exchange for bees. C.H.CLARK, Cobalt,Ct. 





For SALE.—25 colonies eee. bees in 8-frame L. 
hives, Hoffman gr $4.00 eac 
P tiaseeen, Lewisburg, Pa. 


For SALE,—White Wyandottes exclusively (Dus- 
ton strain), $1.50 per 15. 
HARRY C. DRIVER, Rt. 1, Beech Creek, Pa. 





For SALE.—Bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ supplies 
(Root’s goods), at factory prices. 
7, W. VAN DEMARK, Mehan, Okla. 





For SALE.—Ten hives good bees in nearly new 
Danzenbaker and or hives at $4.00 each. 
A. WATT, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Forty swarms in Langstroth eight- 
frame hives; allin good condition. Write me. 
W. J. Hicks, Gregory, Livingston Co., Mich. 





For SALE.—Direct imported Italian queens and 
Chicago 1st prize red Belgian hares. For particulars 
write A. ZIEGLER, Bippus, Ind. 

For SA LE.—Thirty colonies Italian bees in shipping- 
boxes, on seven L. or H. frames, in good condition, at 
$3.50 per colony. WM. AMELANG, Ottumwa, Iowa. 








For SALE.— Eighty colonies Italian bees in fine 
condition, 64 in Danzenbaker hives, 16 in Gallup hives; 
seliing on account of ill health. Write for prices. 

H. WILBUR, Rt. 3, Morenci, Mich. 





For SALE.—100 colonies of bees in Baldwin two- 
story hives for comb honey at low prices and lots to 
suit purchaser. Write R. L. TUCKER, 

Route 6, Box 111, Independence, Mo. 





For SALE.—Twenty colonies bees in newly painted 
Danzenbaker hives; young queens, extra-fine stock, 
gentle, and honey-gatherers, $5.00 a hive. 

M. C. LONG, 421 Cypress, Kansas City, Mo. 





For SALE.—70 colonies Italian bees of J. P. Moore 
stock, in Heddon hives Fine outfit of supers with 
wired combs. Never any disease. 24 vols. Gleanings. 

STEWART SMILLIE, Bluevale, Ont., Canada. 





FoR ‘SALE. —Mechanic Falls, Me., branch of The 
A. I. Root Co. will ship full colonies, nuclei, and 
queens of same grade direct from Mechanic Falls, 
Me., at regular catalog prices. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 





FoR SALE;—200 colonies Italian and hybrid bees in 
Dovetailed hives, 8 Hoffman frames each; no disease. 
Also 170 acres good cotton and fruit land. Particu- 
lars on request. Reason for selling, old age and am 
alone. Address F. C. MoRRow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


For SALE#.—Barred Plymouth Rocks, fine breeding 
birds at $5.00 and $7.00 per trio. 
A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 





For SALE.—Eggs from pure-bred Wh. Wyandottes, 
$1.00 per 15. Eggs are from large pure-white birds; 
great layers. CLAUDE ABEL, Verbank, N. Y. 


For SALEz.--S. C. W. Leghorns of the best strain, 
bred for purity and profit. 
BORDNER POULTRY FARM, Prairie Depot, O. 








For SALE.— Fishel’s White Rocks, direct; stock 
and eggs; eggs, $3.00 per 15; $5.00 per 80. Write your 
wants. Dk. C. L. VAN OSDOL, Dillsboro, Ind. 





For SALE.—White Plymouth Rocks. Winners at 
Miiwaukee and Wisconsin State Fair; 15 eggs. $1.25; 
30, $2.00; 50, $3.00. FRANK KITTINGER, Caledonia, Wis. 





For SALE.~Extra-fine rose-comb Rhode-Island 
Reds exclusively. Eggs, $2.00 per 15; $5.00 per 50. 
Mrs. R. J. DEEBLE, Lucas, Kansas. 





FoR SALE.—R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 18 for $1.00; 
50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. White Holland turkey eggs, $3.00 
for 12. ELLA THARP, Box 6, Mt. Sterling, Ia. 





For SALE.—Barred P. Rock eggs, 75¢ per 15; dahlia 
roots, double mixed, 7 cts. each, 75 cts. for 25; double 
dahlia seeds, 5 cts. package; pansies, large package, 
3 cts. W. F. TALG, Union Center, Wis. 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching W. P. Rocks, 75c 
per 13, $1.25 per 26; $2.00 per 45, $4.00 per 100; White 
Pekin ducks, $1.00 per 9; White Guinea, $1.00 for 15. 

F. E. SCHRIVER, Rt. 8, Grafton, Ohio. 





For SALE—White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
$1.50 for 15 Farm-raised and bred for business. Ex- 
press and P. O. money-orders payable Detroit, Mich. 
CHARLES C. SCHNEIDER, North Detroit, Mich., R.F.D. 





For SALE.— Single-comb Buff Leghorn eggs, Ar- 
nold strain, 1906 egg record, 177% eggs per hen; per 
setting of 15 eggs, $1.50. FRANK RAUCHFUSS, 

1440 Market St. Denver, Col. 





For SALE.—100 colonies of bees in two-story Dov’d 
hives for comb honey, together with fixtures and one 
year’s supplies, three village lots with small house, 
barn, and hen-house. Good location. Satisfactory 
reason for a. S. LA _— Jarretts, Minn. 


For SALE.—Three-frame nuclei with untested 
queen in the ten-frame hive; new, and painted white; 
Hoffman frames; starters in other seven frames. 
Price $5.00 per hive. Orders delivered in rotation 
after May 15. Untested queens, 75c each. 

F. N. CHAMBERLAIN, Pattersonville, N. Y. 








Poultry Offers. 








For SALzE.—15 choice R. C. Br. Leg. eggs, 75c; sam- 
ple feathers free. H.Tmm@DEMANN, Hammond, Ind. 





FoR SALE.—White Wyandottes; 15 eggs, 75 cts.; 30 
eggs, $1.25. J. F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 


For SALE.—Eggs for hatching from my celebrated 
strain of S. C. Brown Leghorns; line bred for winter 
layers; greatest layers on record; farm range; fertil- 
ity guaranteed; $1.00 per 15. Incubator eggs at re- 
duced prices. Prompt shipment. 

E. HAND, Rt 1, Birmingham, Ohio. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—Simplicity hives. For Sale.—S. C. W. 
Leghorn stock and eggs. PETRIE, Plessis, N. Y. 











WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. enema, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To exchange 10-inch foundation-mill and 
bees, for surveyor’s compass, basswood or clover 
honey, sections, maple syrup, 

C. S. YOUNKIN, Confluence, Pa. 





FoR SALE. —W. Wyandotte cockerels, stock and 
eee ‘3 at low prices. J.-F. Moors, Tiffin, O. 





For SALE.—Single-comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
for hatching, $1.25 per 15. S. C. SHENK, Denbigh, Va. 





F OR SALE.—Mammoth Imperial Pekin duck eggs. 
Will supplv customers strictly fresh eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
JOHN W. OLSON, Rt. 1, Box 50, Stratford, Ia. 





WANTED.—Every reader of GLEANINGS to write for 
our price list. Two per cent discount April cash 
orders. Other concessions. 

PUTNAM & PEAKE, River Falls, Wis. 





WANTED.—Bee-keepers, send for free souvenir post 
card of Rose Cottage Apiary. Breeder of pure Ital- 
ian queens. WM. B. LOwE, Prop’r, 

71 Congress St., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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WANTED.— Western bee-keepers, notice! Two car- 
loads of Root’s bee-supplies. Write us for prices, 
stating goods wanted. Would also like to quote dis- 
tant bee-keepers delivered prices. 

SUPERIOR HONEY Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—-Every Western bee-keeper to send for 
our new illustrat.d catalog. We can save you money. 
Write to-day. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 
Denver, Colorado. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind, and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED.—Beeswax, any quantity; will make re- 
mittance the day wax arrives. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N., 
Denver, Colorado. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 








Honey and Wax For Sale. 








For SALE.—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. cans, at 6c 
per lb. C. J. BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead Farm, Kendaia, Seneca Co., N. Y. 





For SALE.—50,000 pounds California water-white 
extracted honey by the case or car. 
H. J. MERCER, 731 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





For SAL#&.—F ancy water-white sage honey, 60-lb. 
cans, at 8c per lb. 
E. R. PAHL & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





For SALE.—800 pounds of pure beeswax for sale. 
Refuse from wax-extractors wanted. Will pay cash. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





FoR SALE.—A quantity of fancy buckwheat comb 
honey in 44 sections, 24-section no-drip shipping-case. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Micn. 








Bee-keepers’ Dircctory. 








ITALIANS, CARNIOLANS. No disease. Two-comb nu- 
cleus with queen, $3.00. A. L. AMOs, Comstock, Neb. 





Extra honey queens and choice mountain honey. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 





QUEENS.—Pure Gold, Red-clover, Caucasian, Banat. 
ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 





ITALIAN QUEENS.—Golden and leather, 60c each; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norwalk, O. 





Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—Red-clover strain imp’d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. ScoGern, Carlsbad, N. M. 


Iclub a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, 
new orrenewal. W.T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 








WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
California. N.E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. A. StmMons, Greenville, Ala. 
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ITALIAN bees and queens bred for honey; price list 
free. B. F. YANCEY & SON, Angleton, Tex. 





FINEST Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 


_Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 





ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. TrToFF, Ioamosa, Cal. 





MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. GEO.H. REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 9. 

Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 








ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 

For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St., Saginaw, Mich. 








For SALE.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
WM. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. A. T. DOCKHAM, Box 95,Rt.1, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore, Pa. 





QUEENS. Free list giving safe method of introduc- 
ing, ready Feb. 15. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and Root’s bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, El] Toro, Cal. 





For SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





Improved Carniolans always winter best, breed up 
strongest early in the spring; the finest comb-honey 
builders. (Italians for those preferring them.) Cat- 
alog free. W. W. CRIM, Pekin, Ind. 





GOLDEN-ALL-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queens. We book orders for early queens from our 
best imported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
mating-boxes. THE SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon, Pa. 





QUEENS.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 
business; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60c; 
tested, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 





IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS now ready; nuclei and 
colonies about May 10, Danzenbaker or L. frames; 20 
years a queen-breeder; 500 colonies to draw from. 
Circular ana testimonials free. ; 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





™RIETSCHE PRESS 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory 
results. Comb foundation made easily and 
quickly at less than half the cost of buying 
from the dealers. Price of press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00; other sizes, 25c extra. Price 
of the press making the foundation directly 
on the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


Adrian Getaz, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Convention Notices. 





The North Texas Bee-keepers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Ladonia, Texas, on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday in April. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend. No hotel bills to pay. 

W. H. WHITE, Sec. 


The Northern Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention at East Jordan, 
Mich., Wednesday and Thursday, April 10 and 11. 
Special rates secured at the Russell House, of $1.00 
per day. IrA D. BARTLETT, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the State Capitol, Hartford, 
room 50, April 6, 1907. Interest in bee culture has 
been given an impetus through the recent effort to se- 
cure good foul-brood legislation, and this meeting will 
not only give every bee-keeper in the State an op- 
portunity to increase his knowledge of bers and their 
diseases, but an interesting program has been prepar- 
ed touching many other important phases of the 
science of apiculture. A cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to both ladies and gentlemen. Please bring choice 
samples of honey, or any thing of an apiarian nature, 
for the honey exhibit. J. ARTHUR SMITH, Sec’y. 

Hartford, Ct. 

















IMPROVED BINGHAM KNIFE. 

After waiting ayear we have finally secured a sup- 
ply of the improved Bingham knife with flanged 
shank, and are now filling orders. For some time we 
were obliged to send orders forward without these 
knives. Any who have been disappointed in this 
way can now get all they want. 





POWER EXTRACTORS, 


There is a lively interest. in many quarters in the 
power-driven extractors. We received orders for four 
engines with large extractors in a period of one week, 
all from California. One man puts an engine between 
two large extractors on a low-wheel wagon, driving 
both extractors with the same engine. He can easily 
move his rig from one apiary to another. 





METAL SPACER FOR HOFFMAN FRAME. 


A patent has been allowed on this device, which 
was issued March 5th. It broadly covers all devices 
of a similar nature, though differing in design from 
the one we make. We shall be pleased to hear from 
any who have tested this spacer to a considerable ex- 
tent the past season, as to how it compares in use 
with other frames with different means for spacing. 
From the limited trial in our own yards we believe it 
to be a valuable device. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

_We have the following second-hand comb-founda- 
tion mills to offer. We give a brief description of 
each, and shall be pleased to mail a sample of founda- 
tion, representing any one or more of these mills, to 
those interested. on application: 
No. 077, 2x10-inch round-cell brood mill in old-style 
high frame, in good condition. Price 12.00. 
No. 082, 24x10 medium-brood mill, round cell, late- 
Style frame, in good condition. Price $15.00. 
No. (83 244x10 medium-brood hex: mill, late-style 
frame, in good condition. Price $16.00. 
No. 084 2x10 medium-brood round-cell mill, old- 
Style frame, in fair condition. Price $11.00. 
No. 075, 2x9 hex. brood mill in the oldest-style wood- 
base frame. Original price of this machine was $80.00. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
Carload orders from our jobbing agents. are crowd- 


ing us much more than they were at this time last 
year, and our shipments so far this year are some- 
what ahead of last year, same date. The outlook in 
many directions is quite promising, and a hopeful 
spirit prevails. The supply of choice honey, both 
comb and extracted, especially the latter, is pretty 
well sold up, and what is available is bringing good 
prices. The price of lumber and other materials con- 
tinues to stiffen, and many things are sold so far 
ahead that it is almost impossible to get deliveries 
for months to come. There seems to be little pros- 
pect of a let-up in this respect. 


ALUMINUM-COATED SMOKER. 
The greatly increased price of brass and copper 


made it necessary to make an advance of 50 cents for 
a copper smoker over the price of a tin one of same 
size. Our attention has been called toa new metal 
which is rust-proof, and does not blacken by being 
overheated. It is aluminum-coated steel. We secur- 
ed some of it to test for bee-smokers, and are now 
prepared to offer Jumbo and standard Root smokers 
made of this metal, to those who wish to try them, at 
an advance of 15 cts. each on the standard, 25 cts. on 
the Jumbo. This makes the standard cost $1.00 with 
other goods, or $1.25 by mail; the Jumbo at $1.50 with 
other goods, or $1.80 by mail. We should be glad to 
have these tested by those living in the vicinity of 
salt air, where tin smokers are subject to rust, and 
report how they stand in comparison with tin and 
copper. 





SWEET-CLOVER SEED. 


We still have a good stock of unhulled white-sweet- 
clover seed here and in Chicago, the price of which is 
22 cts. per lb. by mail, postpaid; not prepaid, 12 cts. 
per lb.; 10 lbs., $1.00; 100 lbs., $8.00. We have here at 
Medina a limited quantity of hulled white at 8 cents a 
pound advance over the unhulled. Weare sold out of 
the yellow variety entirely, and hardly expect to have 
any more of this to offer till the new crop is gathered. 
If any of our readers know of any seed of the yellow 
variety available we should be pleased to get the in- 
formation. 

Mr. W. T. Davidson, of Indiana, who had an article 
regarding the value of sweet clover, in a recent issue 
of GLEANINGS, wishes us to say to our readers that 
he has no seed for sale, but that he is selling hives 
and other bee-fixtures. 








CUTS naar 


THE MUGLER ENGRAVING CoO. 
MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND. OH/O. 








| STEEL 
WHEELS 


Beene eae tee 
We furnish them any size to 
’ } fit any, axle. Cheaper than re- 
_—— old wheels. Catalogue/ree. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 91A Quincy, Ill 





Old-Fashioned Flowers 


Like those our grandmothers “@ 
grew. Hardy Vines, Shrubs, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Roses. 
Full line. Wholesale prices. Buy 
direct from grower. Write for 
handsome illustrated Catalog. It’s 

free. Don’t delay. 6 


Grov: Nurser 
OT ‘Trust Bldg. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








We offer it for $10.00. 
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30 DAYS- F REE TRIAL 


Send No » em But write me at once for full informa 

\ yY tion about this most liberal offer. 

\ Remember, you can have 80 days’ free trial on any of my famous Split 

\ Hickory Vehicles, and you don’t have to pay us any money unless you are! 

> satisfied. Don’t buy a buggy or vehicle of any kind from any one unti 
ge you get my valuable Buggy Book. It is the most wonderful Book about Ve. = 

hicles ever published. Just write me a postal card and say : “Send me our free 

ge Buggy Book,” and I will send it to ae by return mail absolutely free. Write me 
now, before you forget it. H. C. PHELPS, President 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. o., Station 293, octontt, Ohio. 





| ty it Tao bors 


Our Guarantee that this Buggy will stay 

right for that time is backed by a cash bond 
of $25,000. Your money back if itis not all we 
claim for it. 

















Try an With your 
OTF Ander- Money in 
No, 42, Light Double Buggy or Carriage Har- 
ness. Price complete with tw — or ton Your 
imitation rubber trimmings, $24,00, As good as 
sells for 86.00 to $8.00 more. 30 Days Pocket 
r 1 “Anderton” Top Buggy, 
ur vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
Write today for our plan and 140-page, illustrated 
from our factory to user fora third of a cen- catalog. The “‘Anderton” line ties Sees, 


tury. Weship for examination and approval 
and guarantee safedelivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality, price. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. Wemake 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart porns & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Pony Vehicles 
» Harness, etc. 


The Anderton Manufacturing Co., 
41 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
JE For comfort’s sake get an 


= J 

Electric Handy Wagon. 
= It willsave you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 95, Quincy, lil. 























. | 53, 700 Made by O-HI-0O Cooker 
No, 309, FineCanopy Top Surrey. Price com- Agents in 1905 Selling the 
plete,$83.00, As good as sells for 825.00 to 830.00 more. COMBINATION PA 
| ()- Hl |- () = eas eet! == 





We have many agents making 85 
to $10 daily. Write us and we wil! &@ 
give you names of agents near by 
on appro » without a cent | whoare making at least 85 daily. 
nit teelgne prepaid. DON’T We can easily prove that the 
Eby ay if you are notsatisfied | «O-HI-O” is the best money-maker 
atier ng the bicycle 10 days. you ever heard of, and will make 

00 HOT BUY sii Segeioer @ pair | youmore pepe cme begs * here 
of tirestromanyone | eversold or are nowselling. Write 

+ any you receive our latest | us at once and we will prove it. 
art catnlons | illustrating every kind of Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in 
bicycle, and have learned our & of fuel, labor, time, and provisions. 
and marvelous new offers. Awhole meal cooked over one burn- 
er on any style stove. It assures 
-~ deliciously cooked hot meals; 
- of 4 _- trial. No Fine for use it 
ou will get much valuable in- ° ors or tastes. Fine for use in 

mre ay Do not wait,writeitnow. | summer cottages. A necessity e 


TLRES, Coaster-Br: uilte ery day of = yore. The only healthful way to cook foods 
and all sundries at half usual Brakes.» and breadstuff: :: Handsomely illustrated catalog fre 


l prices. 
CYOLE GO. Dept. w215 CHICAGO | ‘‘O-HI-0”’ COOK ER CO.,908 Jefferson Ave. Toledo,0. 




















A New Factory 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place with 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 


Weed Process Comb 
Foundation Factory 


of the very latest type, and 
we are now ready to work 
up wax for western bee- 
kcepers at low prices. . . 
We want several thousan 

pounds of beeswax at once, 
and will pay top market 
price for same. Let us hear 
from any one having wax 
to offer. »* . * 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. 


Butler County 











Keep Your 


——~, 





Supplies this season. The past. 


T wiil be need for many “B”’ 


two years have been poor ones. 

Prospects are good for a honey 
crop this year. Bees are wintering well. 
f you are in need of hives, sections, 
etc., better order soon. Railroad com- 
panies are crowded. Freight moves 
slow these days. Don’t wait until the 
last moment. Send for our 40-page 
catalog of A. I. Root Co.’s goods, which 
we can furnish you from here on short 
notice ata low price. . . . : 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 























Mr. Texas Bee-keeper: 


I should like to talk to you personally. 

First, I want you to know about my supplies. I handle Root’s Goods, of 
course; for I believe in giving my customers complete satisfaction—for that’s better 
in the long run than low prices. My place of business is om the S. A. & A. P. Ry., 
just opposite the passenger depot, where I have built a warehouse 40250 feet, and 
I have filled it full to the brim, for I handle Root’s goods by the carload. This 
means I can furnish you with supplies with the utmost promptness. 

Then, too, I have installed a complete Weed-process Foundation factory. I 
can turn out 500 lbs. a day. I can work your wax into foundation. In fact, my 
facilities in this line are not surpassed in Texas. 

My can business is increasing by leaps and bounds. That is because of the 
quality of the goods. It will save you dollars to get my prices. Better write for 
them to-day. 

Nothing pleases me better than for bee-keepers to make their headquarters at 
my office when in San Antonio. You are always welcome. I have fitted up m 
office with plenty of desks and chairs, with writing-material, a reading-table, and all 
the bee journals on hand. Consider yourself invited. 

If you haven’t my catalog just drop a postal. 

I can supply Red-clover and Golden Italian queens promptly. 

I am now paying 23c cash and 26c in trade for average clean beeswax deliv- 
ered here. Save your slumgum. I will buy it. Let me know how much you have, 
in what condition the slumgum is, and in what kind of an extractor it was rendered, 
and I will make you price [ am paying. 


Call or Address 


Udo Toepperwein, - San Antonio, Texas 


1322 South Flores Street 
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We are Not in a Trust! 
Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at LOWEST PRICES. 
Quality the Highest. We've been making them 25 years. 


American Bee-keeper 


A profusely illustrated practical bee-journal which we have published for 17 years. 
50c year. Sample copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 


IL The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Jamestown, N. Y. 














New Goods - Big Stock 


New Warehouse : Root’s Goods : 


Everything for the Bee-Keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are prepared to furnish prom 
new stock just from the factory. B 


apiaries of fine stock. Book your orders at once, as there will be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


Howkins & Rush, 124 West Liberty St., Savannah, Ga. 


Prompt Shipment : 


A a full line of supplies; choice 
Ss 


Low Freight 


and QUEENS. e have large 

















Beeswax! 


We are always in the market to buy 
beeswax, and pay the highest market 
a. We want beeswax from the 
ee-keepers direct. . «=. ..... 


Dadant’s ..... 
Exes Foundation 


Wherever you are you can get our 

goods. Write us and we will either 

make you prices or will tell you where 

you can get our foundation nearer to 

you. We have agents everywhere. . . 
wn 


Bee-supplies 


We handle every kind of bee-keepers’ 

supplies and only the very best. Early 

order discounts given now on supplies 

and foundation. Write us before sell- 

ing your beeswax or buying your sea- 

son’s supplies. 2 ee 
PP 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 





Root Goods 
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for the West 


Why put up with inferior goods when you may 
as wel] have the best? They cost you no 
more. In many cases Fcan save you money. 
In all cases I give the most for the money, 
quality considered. 

They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 
at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any 
where. Practically all points are reached 
by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 
freight rates. 

Write for estimate with liberal discount for 
orders sent in now. 


Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa 
565, 5667 West Seventh Street 
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